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This is the true history of the famous Boss of Skaguay told at first hand. It is 
the story of Bossism, pure and simple, stripped of the complexities of modern 


civilization and reduced to its simplest terms. 




















AS there a person who went over the passes dur- 
ing the stampede of ’97 and ‘98 into the Klondike 
who was not familiar with the name of “Soapy” 
Smith? 

“Soapy” was not the name his sponsors in baptism 
had designed for him. Jefferson Randolph Smith 
was his original name. The pseudonym he owed to 
his early ability to sell for $10 apiece sundry small 
cakes of soap, round which were wrapped $1 bills. 

The Denver police christened him, and the nickname stuck to him through 

life. It was when he came to Denver that the police first learned of the 

soap trick. Smith was arrested for selling soap in the streets without a 

license. The officer marched his prisoner to jail, and then wrote his namg¢ 

on the police docket. As the prisoner was a chance acquaintance of his, he 
could not recall either the “Jefferson” or the “Randolph,” so he just wrote 

“Soapy” in parenthesis, and after that it was “Soapy Smith” forever 
3ut the nickname given in fun acquired a tragic sound. Soon after 

“Soapy” had gone to seek his fortune in the Klondike his name became 

familiar in men’s mouths as the name of the famous Chilcoot Pass itself, 

and it conveyed as much terror as the sound of White Horse Rapids. 
When I first heard the name of “Soapy” Smith, I was camped on the 
Skaguay trail, in what is now the very heart of the city. Though I was-in 
no way interested in the gambling fraternity, the stories of his ingenious 
method of separating Chee-Chaw-Koes from their cash (he told me himself 
in later days that this was his business) made me leave my busy camp and 
walk up the trail to catch a glimpse of him. A group of men were lounging 
at one side of the trail. There was a tent nearby, and I stopped to chat 
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with a man who was leaning out of it, as an excuse to see what was going 
on. Suddenly, to my amusement, I noticed the person I was addressing 
was not a man at all, but a woman, dressed from head to foot in man’s 
clothes. This distracted my attention for a moment, but when I turned 
again my eye fell on “Soapy” Smith, and I knew at once that it was he. 

Jefferson Randolph Smith was a man just a trifle under the average 
height, of rather stocky build, and wore a very thick growth of black beard, 
which was closely cut and plainly outlined his square set jaws. His eyes 
were very dark and shining, and altogether he looked the desperate and cun- 
ning character he was. Before him stood a most brutal-looking man of 
almost herculean physique. His name was Walsh, and he was- known as 
“Soapy’s” “right-bower.” He was manipulating three English walnut 
half shells, under one of which was the alluring pea.* Four men were 
apparently watching the pea. One of them had an axe on his shoulder, 
one carried a rifle, one had a fifty-pound sack strapped on his back and 
the other was leaning on a pack. All looked like the busy argonauts of the 
trail. Asa matter of fact, they were all accomplices, such as are known in 
mining camps as “boosters” or “cappers.” 

A stranger happened along, and at once the dealer talked a little louder ; 
the cappers became more active. Just as the new arrival came up, one 
placed a $20 gold piece on the box, picked up the shell that covered the pea, 
and promptly pocketed one of the dealer’s double eagles. The stranger was 
interested to see such an easy game, and began to look over the cappers’ 
shoulders. Then, quite accidentally, one capper backed out to allow the 
stranger to get nearer the dealer,and when he pressed forward, excited at the 
game, the fellow got his shoulder behind him and crowded him to the front. 

The newcomer hesitated after being asked to lift the shell just for fun, but 
encouraged by the cappers, he consented, and sure enough the pea was 
uncovered. Then all the cappers laughed at him merrily, and the dealer 
threw the bait to give him another chance. He immediately saw the shell 
that covered the pea, for the dealer carelessly let the shell rest on it. Then 
down into the gold sack the innocent dived, while every man in the crowd 
craned his neck to see the size of the sack, and almost before the man could 
raise the shell the dealer had pocketed his $20, He protested, but all the 
cappers only laughed heartily, while the dealer good-naturedly arranged the 
shells to give him a chance to get his money back. 

While I stood for a few minutes, looking, I saw one man lose $600 before 
he realized he was “ bucking a sure-thing game,” and if he had wanted satis- 
faction he stood a poor show, for these men were always expecting trouble, 
and were ready for it. “Soapy’s” men never bothered about lifting a shell for 
less than $20, and it was not uncommon for the boss to make $2,000 in one 
day on this game, that had been played in one form or another at every 
county fair through the civilized world for decades, and perhaps for cen- 


* This game, which is called the ‘‘shell game,” is played with three English wal- 
nut half shells and a dried pea. The operator shifts the three shells around on a board, 
after putting the pea under one of them in a confusing way, and then the game is to 
tell which shell covers the pea. These players become so dexterous from constant practice 
that they can pick the pea from under the shell between their fingers without being ob- 
served. Consequently even if the man can tell which shell originally contained it, the 
pea is certain not to be there after he has put his money down and lifted the shell. 
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turies. “Soapy” did not always keep his money for more than a few hours, 
however, as he invariably played roulette in the evenings, and always played 
a stiff game. Besides, he never failed to grasp an opportunity to make 
friends, and enjoyed the reputation of never refusing to “stake” a man for 
a meal. As the town began to grow, stranded Chee-Chaw-Koes became 
very abundant, and “Soapy” organized them into as complete and as ac- 
complished a band of 
outlaws and gamblers as 
the world ever knew, 
while recruits came in 
steadily from the mining 
towns of the States. 
“Soapy” had ruled in 
Cripple Creek, Lead- 
ville and Denver City, 
but never was _ his 
power so absolute as 
now. 

Might was right in 
Skaguay, and our two 
Government representa- 
tives, the Land Commis 
sioner and Deputy Mar- 
shal, made the most of 
their opportunities and 
willingly stood in with 
“Soapy” in his atrocious 
leals, for a considera- 
tion. I am speaking 
from abundance of evi- 
dence,as I[ was indirectly 
connected with them 
during my nine months’ 
stay in that town; in- 
deed, I was compelled to 





share a tent, as an offices 
with the Commissioner 
when I first landed. When I was employed with one Frank Reid (of whom 
more hereafter) in surveying the town, and later when I served as City As- 
sessor, my office was in the same building with the Deputy Marshal. Many 
dark deeds I was cognizant of, but was powerless to remedy, though, with 
some other law-abiding citizens, I tried secretly and publicly to stamp out 
the element that was keeping good citizens out of our town, the natural 
gateway to the Klondike. We held meetings, but they were sparsely at- 
tended; and we commonly plotted against our tyrants in secret. 

During part of this winter I spent several nights each week attending dif- 
ferent kinds of so-called “miners’ meetings,” some of which were held to 
compel men who had built along the trail to move their cabins and conform 
to our new street system, which had been adopted by the majority of citi- 
zens. These pioneers who were blocking our fast-growing town streets 
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with their buildings, 
fought hard to be 
left alone; but it 
was a physical im- 
possibility to build 
any town with zig- 
zag trails, or alleys, 
running through our 
cross section of 
streets. 

Our methods were 
apt to be summary 
in those days. We 
would march in a 
body to the objec- 
tionable _ building, 
and, though we 
were often opposed 
by rifles, shotguns and axes, the offenders would invariably weaken 
after a stiff fight, and then their property would be demolished. If no re- 
sistance was offered, both buildings and their contents would be moved in 
a careful manner. 

Another trouble we had was caused by a “lot-jumping” element, that 
would put up a tent or cabin on another man’s lot, while he was on the trail 
for a day or so, and when the owner came back he would have a hard time 
to regain his property, for these “jumpers” seldom wanted for assistance, 
and they could soon “do” their man if he were alone. 

I was one of an executive committee of five, who sat twice a week to hear 
and adjust grievances; and whenever our decisions were disputed by the 
losing party, we were empowered to call on two hundred enrolled citizens 
to execute our sentence. More than once we were threatened with shoot- 
ing, and twice I was held up, and once beaten for my pains; but I would not 
desist as long as these outrages were perpetrated, for if I had not been 
helped by my friends I should have lost my home and my corner lot. 

“Soapy’s” band of experts grew steadily in numbers, and experts at the 
shell game were posted at every stopping place along the trails These fel- 
lows did a big business ‘among the innocent Chee-Chaw-Koes. One day 
a packer stopped at one of these games, and lost heavily before he noticed 
that something was wrong. Suddenly he realized what was up, and in his 
fury struck one of the cappers in the face. This was a signal for the whole 
gang to jump on him, and he did not take long to “pull his gun” and begin 
to shoot. His enemies took to cover behind trees, rocks and caches, and 
proceeded to make a target of him with their revolvers. The packer daunt- 
lessly stood his ground, emptied his “guns,” and deliberately reloaded them, 
while hot lead whisked all about him. The gamblers, not feeling comfort- 
able where they were, stole out from their poor shelter and ran helter-skelter 
down the trail. The casualties, as usual, were disinterested parties, three 
onlookers being slightly wounded by spent bullets, and one horse was shot 
dead while packing along the trail. 

Occasionally caches were broken into and rifled by the lawless men, but 








A GROUP OF SKAGUAY NOTABLES, 


To the left is his Honor the mayor ; to the right, a belle of the place. 
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this was a dangerous business, as every one within call would start promptly 
on the rascals’ trail, and if run down, death was their punishment. Sev- 
eral of these men were caught and strung up to trees, where their bodies 
remained hanging for several days as a warning. Some, however, were 
more lightly dealt with. Now and then they were tied to trees and their bare 
backs cut with rope lashes, and then cut down and marched into town with 
placards tied on their shoulders with the word “Thief” printed thereon with 
their own blood. One man’s body had been found in this condition with a 
shot in his head. The men who had been instrumental in punishing him 
said he had escaped from them and had accidentally shot himself in the 
head while shooting at his pursuers. 

While “Soapy” Smith was not implicated in all the black deeds of the 
trail, he never failed to take the side of the guilty party, and often fought 
hard to have him go unpunished, no doubt anticipating that the rescued 
villain would not fail to do anything for him when called upon. | per- 
sonally helped to arrest several men who were caught stealing from caches, 
but after marching them into town, and turning them into the custody of 
the Marshal, nothing was ever done to them, for they would invariably es- 
cape. I lost all the dried fruits and some other important parts of my outfit 
which I had packed and sledded through the “cut-off,” where I had cached 
them, and, though I spent several days looking for my property, I never 


saw it again. Presumably the contents of the canvas bags had been 
dumped out and the bags reversed so the name would not be in evidence. 


As the town grew, so did “Soapy’s” enterprises. At one time he ran 
thrée “sure-thing” gambling saloons, and, to be even more accommodating, 
he had rented, for the benefit of those that were not attracted by his fascinat- 
ing games, two cabins in close proximity to the wharves, on which were 
posted large signs, which read, “General Information Bureau.” Inside of 
these cabins was always a well-dressed man behind a counter, who could 
entertain a visitor about the condition of the different trails, charges for 
packing, etc., until his confederate came in. The conversation would lead 
to cards, and, quite incidentally, he would produce a pack, and begin 
throwing three of them. In the sequel it was not an uncommon thing in 
those days to hear of a body or two being found on the beach or trails, with 
the money-belt gone, and it was really unsafe to be out on the streets at night. 

One night things came to a climax. Marshal McInness was at Sitka; his 
substitute, Rowan, was sitting in an all-night lunch-room, when a man with 
blood running down his face staggered in the place. He shouted for 
some one to give him a “gun,” and Rowan, who was a square man, ex- 
plaining that he was acting marshal, asked him what his trouble was. The 
wounded man excitedly told his story. He had been robbed of his money, 
and had been beaten on the head when he had protested to the bartender 
of the Theater Royal, where the robbery had occurred. Finally he had left, 
promising, however, to get a gun and square accounts. “Come with me, 
and I will investigate this matter,” said Rowan, and he helped the man 
along, for he was quite feeble from the loss of blood. When they got to 
the theater the wounded man opened the door, at the same time making a 
semblance of drawing a pistol from his “gun-pocket.” Fay, the bartender, 
had been expecting him. Quick as a flash he pulled his gun and fired, 
dropping the poor fellow dead in his tracks. Rowan, his revolver in his 
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fist, pushed his way into the room, only to be shot down by the desperate 
bartender, who afterwards disappeared. A man who was employed by the 
citizens to act as fireman happened to be passing at the time. He was 
intoxicated, and in his excitement emptied his revolver at random. One 
of the bullets struck the proprietor of the Nugget saloon, who was eating at 
a lunch counter on the sidewalk, and crippled him. Marshal Rowan stag- 
gered to his feet, managed to crawl to Dr. Moore’s office around the corner, 
and then dropped dead. Oddly enough the doctor had recently returned 
from Rowan’s home, where the first baby had just been born in Skaguay. 

Early next morning, to add to the already aroused and maddened citi- 
zens’ feelings, a report was circulated that on hearing of her husband's tragic 
death, Mrs. Rowan had died, and that the newborn baby had followed her. 
This rumor, however, was not true, although the woman was in a critical 
condition. 

That morning all law-abiding citizens, whether members of the associa- 
tion or not, gathered and earnestly discussed the tragedy. Parties were 
soon out searching for the murderer, and he, realizing what a horrible death 
might be in store for him, gave himself up to an influential merchant in 
town, who promised to keep his hiding-place a secret until the citizens had 
agreed to give him a fair trial. 

“Soapy” saw his opportunity. He headed a subscription for the dead 
Marshal’s widow with $400, and then quickly bent his energies toward sav- 
ing the murderer. Meantime, it leaked out that the murderer was in the 
keeping of a citizen, who had agreed to surrender his charge as soon as a 
meeting of the citizens was assembled. As soon as the church bell began 
to toll, men crowded to the church. The one big room of the building was 
packed to its utmost capacity with earnest, angry men. Some desired to 
give the wretch a fair trial and hear the witnesses of the affray, while others 
yearned to have him on the end of a rope, which they had brought with 
them. Major Strong was chosen by acclamation the chairman of the 
meeting. He was naturally a leader of men, in spite of long, heavy German 
socks pulled up outside of his trousers,.a pair of rubber shoes, a sheepskin- 
lined canvas coat and a long-hair fur cap. His face shone out from under 
the fur in a most amiable way, and intelligence and firmness were written on 
every feature, while his long white hair added to his venerable appearance. 

The moment he took the chair, the gathering turned from a bloodthirsty 
crowd into an orderly meeting. Every one was given permission to speak, 
but only one man at atime. Ten men were secretly appointed by the chair to 
watch and protect the murderer, and twelve others were appointed to hear 
witnesses and to bring in a verdict the following day at three o’clock, at 
the same place. Long before the time appointed to hear the verdict, the 
church was seething with men, and outside crowds stood waiting to ascer- 
tain what was doing on the inside, while an overflow meeting was held in 
the street nearby. The twelve men who had been appointed to bring in a 
verdict, failed to carry out their instructions, and shifted the responsibility 
by recommending that a committee of one hundred investigate the matter 
further, and that the meeting elect a judge to sentence the murderer. The 
Major was disappointed with these men, who were afraid to take immediate 
action, and after a heated speech said he would censure them. “But,” he 
added, “gentlemen, the meeting is yours, and you can do what you like with 
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the report.” After a long debate, the citizens decided to elect a judge, to 
convict and sentence the murderer without further ado. 

Major Strong was nominated to fill this very precarious position, and he 
immediately begged to be excused. But the meeting insisted. Someone, 


he was told, had to act in this unthankful capacity, and if it was the will of 
the people that it should be he, it was his duty to acquiesce. Strong was 
between two fires. He knew the responsibility of sentencing a man to be 


lynched when it was possible to turn him over to the Government authori- 
ties. He also was well aware how useless it would be to expect justice from 
the abettors of crime. 

One “sure-thing” man, realizing that his friend’s chances were becoming 





























OVER SIX THOUSAND BODIES SUCH AS THIS LINED THE TRAIL BETWEEN SKAGUAY AND 
LAKE BENNETT. 
small, jumped on his bench and said: “Men, there is a Government boat 
steaming up the bay, and this mob will soon get its deserts. 

“Well, then,” shouted a citizen, “let’s get Fay and do the job before they 
cheat us out of him.” 

The Major said that no Government boat was expected, and asked that 
the citizens give him until nine o’clock the next morning, when the church 
bell would be rung and the sentence would be announced, adding that he felt 
sure the majority would have what they wanted. The people were pleased 
with this promising remark, but they wanted Fay to hang from a tree before 
the sun went down, and some started to find his hiding-place, while others 
reluctantly adjourned. 

That night “Soapy” saw his friend, U. S. Land Commissioner Smith, 
and told him where Fay was hidden, and demanded that he effect his es- 
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cape. The Commissioner went quietly with him to the place where Fay 
was being guarded, and suddenly deputized every one of the guards as 
marshals. This done, he coolly commanded them in the name of the law 
to escort the prisoner to a steamer, which was ready to sail. The guards 
obeyed him, and Fay escaped. 

After this victory “Soapy” grew bolder still. Everybody seemed to rec- 
ognize his superiority, and it was difficult to get people to come to our 
secret meetings. At night, as I lay in my bunk in my cabin, I could hear 
pistol shots in nearby saloons, and knew that some poor devil had 
“cashed in.” Finally, however, one night, one hundred and one good citi- 
zens gathered secretly, and each was sworn to take some heroic measures 
to stamp out the villainous band that was making life a hell on earth. 

A circular was printed and placed in conspicuous places in town, declar- 
ing that the figures 101 would be a solemn warning to the man that found 
it on his tent or cabin, and there would be but one wise thing for him to do 
—disappear before he got his just deserts. 

The redoubtable “Soapy” accepted the challenge. That same night 
he called a meeting of his followers, who numbered 314, organized them 
into a “Longshoreman’s Association.” A circular was soon printed and 
posted under our circular, which stated that 314 was the number of men 
who would be pleased to meet the committee of 101 whenever they were 
ready, and ended by saying that 314 was a warning to the man who saw 
it on his property. This was not a very comfortable state of affairs. 

‘As the war with Spain drew near, anticipating a call for troops, several 
National Guardsmen, I among them, organized a company of patriotic men 
who had wintered on the Arctic trails. The Indians called them “Skoo- 
kum,” meaning strong and hearty, and they had earned the compliment. 

My enthusiam was running high when one day my partner, Dr. Chase, 
came into the cabin and said, “Well, Harry, what do you think ‘Soapy’ has 
done now?” I said it was no use guessing. “Well,” he said, “he has been 
commissioned a Captain of Volunteers in the United States service, and 
he has just shown me his papers, as well as a message from the War De- 
partment, ordering him to hold his company in readiness for transportation.” 
This news was too much for me to believe even from “Doc,” so I dashed off 
to look up “Soapy,” who had always pretended to be friendly toward me. I 
met him coming out of his Klondike saloon, and when he saw me he said, 
“Why don’t you salute me; I’m a real captain now?” 

“*Soapy, ” I said, “is it a fact that you have received a commission?” 
He replied by taking me by the arm and walking into his saloon, where 
he produced the papers. They were forged, but I did not know it at 
the time. He told me that one of my friends in the 7th Regiment of 
New York state was to be a lieutenant, and said that I might have the other 
commission. 

“Soapy” carried out his bluff most ingeniously. Flags were sent up from 
Seattle in large quantities. At first only “Soapy’s” friends decorated their 
habitations and business places, but almost every one else soon followed. 
The people were anxious for a patriotic demonstration, and when the local 
papers announced that “Soapy” would have a parade on Sunday night, every 
one was just in the humor to turn out. “Soapy” had secured a band of 
musicians from the gambling saloons and dance halls, and invited all citizens 
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to follow in column of twos his trusty company of “brigands,” as he proudly 
called them. Four typical cowboys rode along the line acting as aides. 
The procession passed through the principal streets twice, and then lined 
up in front of the City Hall, where the speaking was held. Several promi- 
nent citizens made addresses, but “Keller, the Diamond King,” was the only 
one that referred to “Soapy.” He finished his speech by remarking that 
he did not know how much of a factor “Soapy” or his followers might prove 








a —taea _ to oe in this war, but he ven- 

r Tey tured to assert if “Soapy’’ was 

> = sent to Spain for Weyler, he 

= ; a Z would wager that he would bring 





him back with him, because he 
seldom failed to lose anything 
that he got his hands on. 

“Soapy” stood near me, and I 
saw by his pleased expression that he took these remarks as a compliment. 
The tribute also encouraged the “brigands.” They hurrahed for “Soapy,” 
and he stepped on the platform, nervously stammered “Gentlemen and 
ladies” three times, and was stuck for words. 

“Soapy” was not accustomed to an orderly and intelligent assemblage, 
but his companions saved him from further embarrassment by loud shouts. 
Suddenly recovering his voice, he shouted in his rough way, “Boys, we have 
got General Weyler, what shall we do with him?” “Hang him!” was the 
reply from a hundred throats. “That’s right, boys,” cried “Soapy” ; “hang 
him!’ and he suddenly pointed down the street to an effigy of Weyler which 
had been left hanging from a tree. The crowd rushed for it, built a big fire 
and burned it, amid much rejoicing. It was a great day for “Soapy.” 


‘* HE RAISED HIS REVOLVER ONCE MORE, AND 
THIS TIME IT DID NOT FAIL HIM,” 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton, 
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I was at Circle City when a Skaguay newspaper brought the news of the 
killing: of “Soapy” Smith. Though we were almost one thousand miles 
from the scene of the tragedy, the news came like an electric shock. The 
single copy of the newspaper was carried off to a big gambling hall, and 
everybody in town was packed into the place listening eagerly while the 
story was read aloud. A deep sigh of relief went up when the audience 
learned that “Soapy” had “cashed in.” 

I had no authentic particulars of his end, however, till I got back to 
Seattle, where a friend of mine, who was to have been “Soapy’s” lieutenant 
in the Spanish war, told me about the final scene. It came about in this 
wise: A certain Klondiker came out from Dawson City with about $3,000 
in gold dust, and incidentally stopped at one of “Soapy’s” saloons in 
Skaguay. Things went much as usual. Half a dozen “sure-thing” men 
sized him up. Then one of them crept up behind and knocked him down, 
while the other two grabbed his gold and made off with it. When the 
poor fellow came to, he sought out the City Marshal, and begged 
him to recover the sav- 
ings of two long, dreary 
years in the Klondike. 

sut the Marshal had no 
idea of taking any steps 
in the matter, and so the 
miner asked help from 
the citizens. It hap- 
pened that Captain Tan- 
ner, one of the pioneers 
of Skaguay, was chair- 
man of the Law and 
Order Association. He 
called a committee and 
sent for “Soapy.” Full 
of bravado, “Soapy” ap- 
peared. Captain Tan- 
ner told him that the 
robbery had taken place 
in his saloon, that he 
was responsible for it, 
and must disgorge the 
money. Smith refused. 
The Captain expected 
nothing better. 
“‘Soapy,” said he, 
“let me tell you some- 
thing. Your reign in 
this town is over. This 
isn’t a camp, but a city; 
and the citizens mean to 
clean you out of town.” 


“Soapy” shut his 
The inscription reads, ‘‘ He gave his life for the honor of Skaguay. square jaws. “Do your 





























‘THE GRAVE OF SMITH’S SLAYER. 
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damndest,” he growled. Then the fight was oninearnest. Work came 
toastandstill. Able-bodied citizens were organized into militia. Guards 
were posted, and no ‘‘Soapyite” was allowed to leave town, while a 
thorough search was made for the Klondiker’s gold. 

Frank Reid, a former surveying partner of mine, had long been one of 
the deepest thorns in “Soapy’s” flesh. He was standing guard at this time 
on one of the long wharves of the city, when “Soapy” saw him and deter- 
mined to make an example of him. Most of the gang were drawn up in 
front of his Klondike saloon, and “Soapy” made them a little speech, ending 
up by saying that he might as well kill Reid and have done with it. Then 
he took his rifle down from a peg and started for the wharf. The crowd 
followed, and Reid soon recognized who they were. There were two hun- 
dred of them, while Reid was alone with his one Colt’s revolver. There 
was one thing for a brave man to do, and Reid did it. It was no use call- 
ing out, for assistance was beyond his reach. So, like a cornered lion, Reid 
started to meet the murderous mob, and the moment he got within pistol 
range he took steady aim at “Soapy” and drew the trigger. The sound of 
steel striking on steel was the only response. The weapon had missed fire. 
Again Reid pulled the trigger of his self-cocking revolver, and again there 
was no report. Then it was “Soapy’s” turn. He drew his Winchester to 
his shoulder and fired. Reid fell, but as he lay on the ground he raised his 
revolver once more, and this time it did not fail him. Two bullets reached 
the mark, and “Soapy”’ fell forward dying, while the timorous mob scattered 
in dismay. Not one of them stayed to ease his mortally-wounded leader, 
and “Soapy” and Reid were left to die together in a lonely place. Twenty of 
‘* Soapy’s”” gang were speedily corralled, and told to remain and stand 
trial for their crimes or board the steamer 7arfar at once, and never set 
foot in Skaguay again. Every man of them chose the latter alternative. 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


By CHARLES H. ALLEN. 
Dec. 31, 1900. 12 M. Jan. 1, 1901. 


“Lo! twelve” comes throbbing on the midnight 
air, 
A requiem—yes, the dying year is dead: 
Its records written, be they foul or fair; 
Its mysteries solved and all its riddles read. 
The new year came with swift yet stealthy tread; 
No foot-fall reached the anxious, listening ear 
As through the portals he so swiftly sped; 
But now his firm, majestic tread we hear. 


And so the years go, ever speeding by, 
And changes come, more strange than lapse of 
years. 
The ee? is gone: Why comes the deep-drawn 
sigh: ; 
Why is the eye bedimmed with unshed tears? 
It once was ours; we drank, aye, drained the cup, 
Quaffing with eager lips its happiness, 
Nor even dreamed so soon we must give up 
Those joys that came our daily life to bless. 


The golden hours were all too bright to last; 
Too, much of sunshine ever brings the rain; 
But while we yet cannot forget the past, 
We know it never can be ours again. 
Then let the dead past bury all its dead; 
Live in the present, prompt at duty’s call; 
The heavens may seem with dark clouds over- 
spread, 
The glorious sunshine soon shall lift the pall. 


Perhaps not here—we may have crossed the tide, 
Breaking away from every earthly tie; 
We know not what—upon the other side 
When we have bidden those we love good bye. 
The inner consciousness, that living light, 
Still tells us we shall live through endless 
years. 
What joys hereafter shall our hearts requite 
For sorrows borne, for torturing doubts and 
fears? 


Shall all the ties be severed that have bound 
Friend unto friend, and very soul to soul? 
Shall some Lethean waters there be found 
That over torn and wounded hearts shall roll, 
In deep forgetfulness assuaging pain, 
Healing all wounds, and leaving not a scar? 
Or shall the ties, the wounds, the scars remain? 
Shall pain be there our future bliss to mar? 


“The Oracles are dumb;” with bated breath 
We silent stand, awaiting some reply: 

It comes not, nor can come until kind death 
Shall touch our hearts and bid the clouds roll 


a when life’s fateful strife is o’er 
When earthly joys and pains are laid aside, 
When we look back from yonder distant shore 

And understand, we shall be satisfied. 






















































THE WOMAN-BEATER. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


I. 


HE came “to meet John Lefolle,” but John Lefolle 
did not know he was to meet Winifred Glamorys. 
He did not even know he was himself the meeting 
point of all the brilliant and beautiful persons assem- 
bled in the publisher’s Saturday salon, for, although 
a youthful minor poet, he was modest and lovable. 
Perhaps his Oxford tutorship was sobering. At any 
rate, his head remained unturned by his precocious 

fame, and to meet these other young men and women—his reverend seniors 

on the slopes of Parnassus—gave him more pleasure than the receipt of 

“royalties.” Not that his publisher afforded him much opportunity of con- 

trasting the two pleasures. The profits of the Muse went to provide this 

room of old furniture and roses, this beautiful garden a-twinkle with Japa- 
nese lanterns, like gorgeous fireflies blossoming under the white crescent- 
moon of early June. 

Winifred Glamorys was not literary herself. She was better than a 
poetess, she was a poem. The publisher always threw in a few realities, 
and some beautiful brainless creature would generally be found the nucleus 
of a crowd, while Clio in spectacles languished in a corner. Winifred 
Glamorys, however, was reputed to have a tongue that matched her eye; 
paralleling with whimsies and epigrams its freakish fires, and assuredly, 
flitting in her white gown through the dark, balmy garden, she seemed the 
very spirit of moonlight, the subtle incarnation of night and roses. 

When John Lefolle met her, Cecilia was with her, and the first conversa- 
tion was triangular. Cecilia fired most of the shots—she was a bouncing, 
rattling beauty, chockful of confidence and high spirits, except when asked 
to do the one thing she could do—sing! Then she became—quite 
genuinely—a nervous, hesitant, pale little thing. However, the suppliant 
hostess bore her off, and presently her rich contralto notes passed through 
the garden, adding to its passion and mystery, and through the open 
French windows John could see her standing against the wall near. the 
piano, her head thrown back, her eyes half closed, her creamy throat swell- 
ing in the very abandonment of artistic ecstasy. 

“What a charming creature!” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

“That is what everybody thinks—except her husband,” Winifred laughed. 

“Ts he blind, then?” asked John, with his cloistral naiveté. 

. “Blind? No, love is blind. Marriage is never blind.” The bitterness 

in her tone pierced John. He felt the passing of some icy current from un- 

known seas of experience. Cecilia’s voice soared out enchantingly. 

“Then marriage must be deaf,” he said, “or that music would charm it.” 

She smiled sadly—her smile was the tricksy play of moonlight among 
clouds of faery. 

“You have never been married,” she said simply. 

“Do you mean that you, too, are neglected?” something made him exclaim. 
“Worse,” she murmured. 
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“It is incredible!” he cried. “You!” 

“Hush! My husband will hear you.” 

Her warning whisper brought him into a delicious conspiracy with her. 
“Which is your husband?” he whispered back. 

“There! Standing gazing open-mouthed at Cecilia. He always opens 
his mouth when she sings. It is like two toys moved by the same wire.” 

He looked at the tall, stalwart, ruddy-haired Anglo-Saxon. “Do you 
mean to say he e 

“T mean to say nothing.” 

But you said “4 

“T said ‘worse.’ ” 

“Why, what can be worse?” 

“She put her hand over her face. “I am ashamed to tell you.” How 
adorable was that half-divined blush. 

“You must tell me everything.” He scarcely knew how he had leapt into 
this role of confessor. He only felt they were “moved by the same wire.” 

Her head drooped on her breast. “He—beats—me.” 

“WHAT!” John forgot to whisper. It was the greatest shock his re- 
cluse life had known, compact as it was of horror at the revelation, shamed 
confusion at her candor and delicious pleasure in her confidence. 

This fragile, exquisite creature under the rod of a brutal bully! 

Once he had gone to a wedding reception, and among the serious pres- 
ents some grinning Philistine drew his attention to an uncouth club—‘“a 
wife-beater” he called it. The flippancy had jarred upon John terribly: 
this intrusive reminder of the customs of the slums. It grated like Bil- 
lingsgate in a boudoir. Now that savage weapon recurred to him—for a 
lurid instant he saw Winifred’s husband wielding it. O, abomination of his 
sex. And did he stand there, in his immaculate evening dress, posing as 
an English gentleman? Even so might some gentleman burglar bear 
through a salon his imperturbable swallow-tail. 

seat a woman! Beat that essence of charm and purity, God’s best gift 
to man, redeeming him from his own grossness! Could such things be? 

“Do you mean to say ?” he cried. The rapidity of her confidence alone 
made him feel it all of a dream-like unreality. 

“Hush! Cecilia’s singing!” she admonished him, with an unexpected 
smile, as her fingers fell from her face. 

“Oh, you have been making fun of me.” He was vastly relieved. “He 
beats you—at chess—or at lawn-tennis.” 

“Does one wear a high-necked dress to conceal the traces of chess or 
lawn-tennis?”’ 





“ 








He had not noticed her dress before, save for its spiritual whiteness. Sus- 
ceptible though he was to beautiful shoulders, Winifred’s enchanting face 
had been sufficiently distracting. Now the thought of physical bruises 
gave him a second spasm of righteous horror. That delicate rose-leaf 
flesh abraded and lacerated ! 

“The ruffian! Does he use a stick or a fist?” 

‘Both! But as a rule he just takes me by the arms and shakes me like 
terrier a rat. I’m all black and blue now.” 

“Poor butterfly!” he murmured poetically. 

“Why did I tell you?” she murmured back with subtler poetry. 
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* 


The poet thrilled in every vein. “Love at first sight” was then a reality! 
It could be as mutual, too, as Romeo’s and Juliet’s. But how awkward that 
Juliet should be married and her husband a Bill Sykes in broadcloth! . 


Il. 


Mrs. Glamorys herself gave “At Homes” every Sunday afternoon, and so, 
on the morrow, after a sleepless night mitigated by perpended sonnets, 
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‘* AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRAME OF SMALL-PANED WINDOWS.” 
Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 
the lovesick young tutor presented himself by invitation at the beautiful old 
house in Hampstead. He was enchanted to find his heart’s mistress set in 
an eighteenth-century frame of small-paned windows and of high oak- 
panelling. Her husband was absent, but a broad band of velvet round 
16 
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Winifred’s neck was a painful reminder of his possibilities. Winifred, how- 
ever, said it was only a touch of sorethroat caught in the garden. Her 
eyes added. that there was nothing in the pathological dictionary which she 
would not willingly have caught for the sake of those divine if draughty 
moments; but, alas! it was more than a mere bodily ailment she had 
caught. 

There were many visitors in the two delightfully quaint rooms. How 
Winifred managed it, he did not know, but she sat plausibly in the outer 
room, awaiting new comers, and this particular niche was invisible save to a 
determined eye. He took her unresisting hand—that dear, warm hand with 
its begemmed fingers—and held it in uneasy beatitude. How wonderful! 
She—the beautiful and adored hostess, of whose sweetness and charm he 
heard even her own guests murmur to one another—it was her actual flesh- 
and-blood hand that lay in his—thrillingly tangible. O, adventure beyond 
all merit! 

But every now and then the outer door facing them would open on some 
new comer, and John had hastily to release her soft, magnetic fingers and 
sit demure, and jealously overhear her effusive welcome to these innocent 
intruders, nor did his brow clear until she had shepherded them within 
the inner fold. “Get me an ice, please—strawberry,” she ordered John in 
one of the forced intervals of manual flirtation, and when he had steered 
laboriously to and fro, he found a young actor in her cosy corner, and his 
jealous fancy almost saw their hands dispart. He stood over them with a 
sickly smile, while Winifred ate her ice. When he returned from deposit- 
ing the empty saucer, the play-fellow was gone, and in remorse for his mad 
suspicion, he stooped and reverently lifted her fragrant finger-tips to his 
lips. The door behind his bent back opened abruptly. 

“Good-bye,” she said, rising, in a flash. The words had the calm, conven- 
tional cadence, and instantly extorted from him—amid all his dazedness— 
the corresponding “Good-bye.” When he turned and saw it was Mr. 
Glamorys who had come in, his heart leaped wildly at the nearness of his 
escape. As he passed this masked ruffian, he nodded perfunctorily and 
received a cordial smile. Yes, he was handsome and fascinating enough 
externally, this blonde savage. 

“A man may smile and smile and be a villain,” John thought. “I won- 
der how he’d feel if he knew I knew he beats women.” 

He lingered purposely in the hall to get an impression of the brute, who 
had begun talking loudly to a friend, with irritating bursts of laughter, 
speciously frank-ringing. Golf, fishing, comic operas—ah, the Boeotian! 

But this brusque separation from his particular divinity was disconcert- 
ing. How to see her again? He must go up to Oxford in the morning, 
he wrote her that night, but if she could possibly let him call during the 
week, he would manage to run down again. 


“Oh, my dear, dreaming poet,” she wrote to Oxford, “how could you possibly send 
me a letter to be laid on the breakfast table beside the Times! With a poem in it, 
too. Fortunately, my husband was in a hurry to get down to the city, and he neg- 
lected to read my correspondence. (‘The unchivalrous blackguard!’ John commented. 
‘But what can be expected of a woman-beater?’) Never, never write to me again 
at the house. A letter, care of Mrs. Best, 8a Foley Street, W.C., will always find me. 
She is my maid’s mother. And you must not come here, either, my dear, handsome 
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head-in-the-clouds, except to. my 
‘At Homes,’ and then only at ju- 
dicious intervals. I shall be walk- 
ing around the Pond in Kensing- 
ton Gardens at four next Wed- 
nesday unless Mrs. Best brings 








me a letter to the contrary. And 
now, thank you for your delicious 
poem—I do not recognize my 
humble self in the dainty lines, 
but I shall always be proud to 
think I inspired them. Will it be 
in the new volume? I have never 
been in print before—it will be a 
novel sensation. I cannot pay you 
song for song, only feeling for 
feeling. Oh, John Lefolle, why 
did we not meet when I had still 
my girlish dreams? Now I have 
grown to distrust all men, to fear 
the brute beneath the cavalier. . . .”’ 
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‘*HE—-BEATS—ME.” 


Mrs. Best did bring her a let- 
Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 


ter, but it was not to cancel the 
appointment, only to say he was not surprised at her horror of the male sex, 
but that she must beware of false generalizations. Life was still a wonderful 
and beautiful thing—vide poem enclosed. He was counting the minutes till 
Wednesday. It was surely a mistake that only sixty went to the hour. 

This chronometrical reflection recurred to him even more poignantly in 
the hour that he circumambulated the Pond in Kensington Gardens. Had 
she forgotten—had her husband locked her up? What could have hap- 
pened? It seemed six hundred minutes ere at ten past five she came trip- 
ping daintily towards him. His brain had been reduced to insanely devis- 
ing problems for his pupils—if a man walks two strides of one and a half 
feet a second round a lake fifty acres in area, in how many turns will he 
overtake a lady who walks half as fast and isn’t there? But the moment 
her pink parasol loomed on the horizon, all his long misery vanished. 

“How sweet of you to come all that way!” was all she said, and it was 
a sufficient reward for the hours in the train and the six hundred minutes 
among the nursemaids and perambulators. The elms were in their glory, 
the birds were singing briskly, the sunlit sward stretched fresh and green— 
it was the loveliest moment of the afternoon. John instinctively turned 
down a leafy avenue. Nature and Love! What more could poet ask? 

“No, we can’t have tea by the Kiosk,” Mrs. Glamorys protested. “Of 
course | love anything that savors of Paris, but it’s become so fashionable. 
There will be heaps of people who know me. I suppose you’ve forgotten 
it’s the height of the season. I know a quiet little place in the High Streét.” 
She led him unresisting towards the gate, and into a confectioner’s. 

“Tea,” he was about to instruct the pretty attendant. 

“Strawberry ices,” Mrs. Glamorys remarked gently, “and some of those 
nice French cakes.” 

The ice restored his spirits—it was really delicious, and he had got so hot 
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and tired pacing round the Pond. Decidedly Winifred was a practical per- 
son and he was a dreamer. The pastry he dared not touch—being a 
genius; but he was charmed at the gaiety with which Winifred crammed 
cake after cake into her rosebud of a mouth. What an enchanting crea- 
ture! How bravely she covered up her life’s tragedy! 

He glanced at her velvet band—it was broader than ever. 

“He has beaten you again!” he murmured furiously. Her joyous eyes 
saddened. She hung her head, and her fingers crumbled the cake. “What 
is his pretext?” he asked, his blood burning. 

“Jealousy,” she whispered. 

His blood lost its glow, ran cold. He felt the bully’s 
blows on his own skin, his romance turning suddenly 
sordid. But soon hé recovered his courage. He, 
too, had muscles. “I thought he just missed seeing me 
kiss your hand.” 

She opened her eyes wide. “It wasn’t you, you dar- 
ling old dreamer.” 

He was relieved and disturbed in one. 

“Somebody else?” he murmured. 

“She nodded. “Isn’t it lucky he has himself drawn a 
red-herring across the track? I didn’t mind his blows 
—you were safe!” Then, with one of her adorable 
transitions, “I am dreaming of another ice,” she cried. 


“IT was afraid to confess my own greediness,” he 
said, laughing. He beckoned the waitress. “Two 


more. 
“We haven’t got any more strawberries,” was her 
unexpected reply. ‘“There’s been such a run on them 
today.” 
Winifred’s face grew overcast. “Oh, nonsense!” she 
pouted. To John the moment seemed tragic. “Won't 
you have another kind?” he queried. He himself liked 
any kind, but he could scarcely eat without her. 
Winifred meditated. “Coffee?” she queried. 
The waitress went away and returned with a face as 
gloomy as Winifred’s. “It’s been such a hot day,” she 
said deprecatingly. ‘““Thére’s only one ice in the place, ‘‘A BILL SYKEs IN BROAD- 
and that’s Neapolitan.” CLOTH.” 
“Well, bring two Neapolitans,” John ventured. ee 
“I mean there is only one Neapolitan ice left,” replied the maid. 
“Well, bring that. I don’t really want one.” 
He watched Mrs. Glamorys daintily devouring the solitary ice, and felt 
a certain pathos about the parti-colored oblong, a something of the haunting 
sadness of “The Last Rose of Summer.” It would make a graceful, serio- 
comic triolet, he was thinking. But at the last spoonful, his beautiful com- 
panion dislocated his rhymes by her sudden upspringing. 
“Goodness gracious,” she cried, “how late it is!” 
“Oh, you’re not leaving me yet!” he said. A world of things sprang to 
his brain—things that he was going to say, to arrange. They had said noth- 
ing—not a word of their love even; nothing but cakes and ices. 
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“Poet!” she laughed. “Have you forgotten I live at Hampstead? Put 
me into a hansom or my husband will be raving at his lonely dinner-table.” 

He was so dazed as to be surprised when the waitress blocked his depar- 
ture with a bill. When Winifred was spirited away, he remembered she 
might, without much risk, have given him a lift to Paddington. 


Ill. 


On the Monday John Lefolle was good-naturedly giving a special audi- 
ence to a muscular dunce, trying to explain to him the political effects of 
the Crusades, when there was a knock at the sitting-room door, and the 
scout ushered in Mrs. Glamorys. She was bewitchingly dressed in white, 
and stood in the open doorway smiling—an embodiment of the summer he 
was neglecting. He rose, but his tongue was paralyzed. The dunce be- 
came suddenly important—a symbol of the decorum he had been outraging. 
His soul, torn so abruptly from history to romance, could not get up the 
right emotion. Why this imprudence of Winifred’s? 

“What a lot of boots there are on your staircase!” she said gaily. 

He laughed. The spell was broken. “Yes, the heap to be cleaned is 
rather obtrusive,” he said; “ but I suppose it is a sort of tradition.” 

“T think I've got hold of the thing pretty well now, sir.” The dunce rose 
and smiled, and his tutor realized how little he had to learn in some things. 

“Oh, well, you'll come and see me again after lunch, won't you, if one or 
two points occur to you for elucidation,” he said, feeling vaguely a liar, and 
generally guilty. But when, on the departure of the dunce, Winifred held 
out her arms, everything fell from him but the sense of the exquisite mo- 
ment. Their lips met for the first time, but only for a second. He had 
scarcely time to realize that this wonderful thing had happened before the 
mobile creature liad darted to his book-shelves and was examining a 
Thucidydes upside down. 

“How clever to know Greek!” she exclaimed. “And do you really talk 
it with the other dons?” 

“No, we never talk shop,” he laughed. “But why did you come here?” 

“T had never seen Oxford. Isn't it beautiful?” . 

“There’s nothing beautiful here,” he said, looking round his sober study. 

“No,” she admitted, “there’s nothing I care for here,” and had left another 
celestial kiss on his lips before he knew it. ‘And now you must take me fo 
lunch and on the river.” 

He stammered: “I have—work.” 

She pouted. “But I can’t stay beyond tomorrow morning, and I want 
so much to see all your celebrated oarsmen practising.” 

“You are not staying over the night!” he gasped. 

“Yes, I am,” and she threw him a dazzling glance. 

His heart went pit-a-pat. “Where?” he murmured. 

“Oh, some poky little hotel near the station. The swell hotels are full.” 

He was glad to hear she was not conspicuously quartered. 

“So many people have come down already for ‘Commem,’” he said. “I 
suppose they are anxious to see the generals get their degrees. But hadn't 
we better go somewhere and lunch?” 

They went down the stone staircase past the battalion of boots and across 
the quad. He felt that all the windows were alive with eyes, but she in- 
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sisted on standing still and admiring their ivied picturesqueness. After 
lunch he shamefacedly borrowed the dunce’s punt. The necessities of 
punting, which kept him far from her and demanded much adroit labor, 
gradually restored his self-respect, and he was able to look the uncelebrated 
oarsmen they met in the eyes, except when they were accompanied by their 
parents and sisters, which subtly made him feel uncomfortable again. But 
Winifred, piquant under her pink parasol, was singularly at ease. 

“Look, look!” she cried once, pointing skyward. He stared upwards, 
expecting a balloon. But it was only “Keat’s little rosy cloud,” she explained. 
It was not her fault if he did not find the excursion unreservedly idyllic. 

So thoughtless indeed was she that day that nothing would content her 
but attending a “Viva,” which he had incautiously informed her was public. 

“Nobody will notice us,” she urged, with strange unconsciousness of her 
loveliness. ‘Besides they don’t know I’m not your sister.” 

“The Oxford intellect is skeptical,” he said, laughing. 

3ut putting a bold face on the matter, and assuming a fraternal air, he 
took her to the torture-chamber, in which candidates sat dolefully on a row 
of chairs against the wall. Fortunately, Winifred and he were the only spec- 
tators, but unfortunately, they blundered in at the very moment when the 
poor owner of the punt was on the rack. The central Inquisitor was trying 
to extract from him information about A’ Beckett,almost prompting him with 
the very words, but without penetrating through the duncical denseness. 
John Lefolle breathed more freely when the Crusades were broached, but, 
alas! it very soon became evident that the dunce had by no means “got hold 
of the thing.” As the dunce passed out sadly, obviously “ploughed,” John 
Lefolle suffered more than he. So conscience-stricken was he, that when he 
had accompanied Winifred as far as her hotel, he refused her invitation to 
come in, but he could not get away without promising to call in the evening. 

The prospect of this visit was with him all through dinner, at once tempt- 
ing and terrifying. But in the street the sight of a telegraph office drew his 
steps to it and almost mechanically he wrote out the message: “Regret 
detained. Will call early in the morning.” 

When he did call in the morning, he was told she had gone back to Lon- 
don the night before on receipt of a telegram. 


IV. 


Their subsequent correspondence was only the more amorous. The 
reason she had fled from the hotel, she explained, was that she could not 
endure the night in those stuffy quarters. He saw her once at her 
own reception, but this time her husband wandered about the two 
rooms. The cosy corner was impossible, and they could only manage to 
gasp out a few mutual endearments amid the buzz and movement, and to 
arrange a rendezvous for the end of July. When the day came, he received 
a heartbroken letter, stating that her husband had borne her away to Good- 
wood. Ina postscript she informed him that “Quicksilver was a sure thing.” 
Much correspondence passed without another meeting being effected, and 
he lent her five pounds to pay a debt of honor incurred through her hus- 
band’s “absurd confidence in Quicksilver.” A week later this horsey hus- 
band of hers brought her on to Brighton for the races there, and hither 
John Lefolle flew. But her husband shadowed her, and he could only lift 
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his hat as they passed each other on the lawns. Sometimes he saw her.sit- 
ting pensively on a chair while her lord and thrasher perused a pink sporting 
paper. John Lefolle dreamed of throwing everything to the winds. Yes, 
he could throw up the University. He would rescue her from this gentle- 
man bruiser. They would live openly and nobly in the world’s eye. 

She on her side was no less ardent for the great step. She raged against 
the world’s law, the injustice by which a husband’s cruelty was not sufficient 
ground for divorce. “But we finer souls must take the law into our own 
hands,” she wrote. “We must teach society that the ethics of a barbarous 
age are unfitted for our century of enlightenment.’ But somehow the actual 
time and place of the elopement could never get itself fixed. In September 
her husband dragged her to Scotland ; in October after the pheasants. When 
the dramatic day was actually fixed, Winifred wrote by the next post de- 
ferring it for a week. Even the few actual preliminary meetings they 
planned for Kensington Gardens or Hampstead Heath rarely came off. He 
lived in a whirring atmosphere of express letters of excuse and telegrams 
that transformed the situation from hour to hour. Not that her passion in 
any way abated, or her romantic resolution really altered; it was only that 
her conception of time and place was dizzily mutable. 

But after nigh six months of palpitating negotiations with the adorable 
Mrs. Glamorys, the poet, in a moment of dejection, penned the prose 

apothegm: “It is of 
no use trying to 
change a_ change- 





able person.” 


V. 

But at last she 
astonished him by a 
sketch plan of the 
elopement, so de- 
tailed, even to band- 
boxes and the Paris 
night - route via 
Dieppe, that no. fur, 
ther room for doubt 
was left in his in- 
toxicated soul, and 
he was actually 
further astonished 
when, just as he was 
putting his hand- 
bag into the han- 
som, a_ telegram 
came, saying: 
“Gone to Homburg. 

Letter follows.” 
ey wy ee He stood still a 
‘* LIFTED HER FRAGRANT FINGER TIPS TO HIS LIPS. moment on the 
Drawn by Dudley Hardy. pavement in utter 
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distraction. What a ridiculous situation! He had wrought himself up to 
the point of breaking with the world, and now—it only remained to satisfy 
the cabman! 

He was now strung up to such a pitch of uncertainty that he was aston- 
ished for the third time when the “letter” did duly “follow.” 


“Dearest,” it ran, “as I explained in my telegram, my husband became suddenly 
ill” (“ If she only had put that in the telegram,” he groaned.) “and was ordered to 
Homburg. Of course it was impossible to leave him in this crisis, both for practical 
and sentimental reasons. You yourself, darling, would not like me to have aggra- 
vated his illness by my flight just at this moment, and thus possibly have his death on 
my conscience.” (‘‘Darling, you are always right,” he said, kissing the letter.) ‘Let 
us possess our souls in patience a little longer. I need not tell you how vexatious it 
will be to find myself nursing him in Homburg—out of the season even—instead of 
the prospect to which I had looked forward with my whole heart and soul. How true 
is the French proverb: ‘Nothing happens but the unexpected!’”’ 


The unexpected did indeed happen. Despite draughts of Elizabeth- 
brunnen and promenades on the Kurhaus terrace, the stalwart woman- 
beater succumbed to his malady. The curt telegram from Winifred gave no 
indication of her emotions. He sent a reply telegram of sympathy. 

He was not able to see her till her husband’s body had been brought 
across the North Sea and committed to the green repose of the old Hamp- 
stead churchyard. He found her pathetically altered—her face wan and 
spiritualized, and all in subtle harmony with the exquisite black gown. In 
the first interview he did not dare speak of their love at all. They discussed 
the immortality of the soul, and she quoted George Herbert. But gradually 
the question of their future began to force its way back to his lips. 

“We could not decently marry before six months,” she said. 

“Six months!” he gasped. 

“Well, surely you don’t want to outrage everybody,” she said, pouting. 

At first he was outraged himself. What! She who had been ready to 
flutter the world with a fantastic dance was now measuring her footsteps. 
But on reflection he saw that Mrs. Glamorys was right once more. A little 
patience, and a blameless happiness lay before them. 

VI. 

They scarcely met at all during the six months. Even in her presence he 
found a certain pleasure in combining distant adoration with the confident 
expectation of proximity, and thus she was restored to the sanctity which she 
had risked. And so all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

When the six months had gone by he came to claim her hand. 
quite astonished. 

“You promised to marry me at the end of six months,” he reminded her. 

“Surely it isn’t six months already,” she said. 

He referred her to the calendar, recalled the date of her husband’s death. 

“You are strangely literal for a poet,” she said. “Of course I said six 
months, but six months doesn’t mean twenty-six weeks by the clock. All 
I meant was that a decent period must intervene. But even to me it 
seems only yesterday that poor Harold was walking beside me in the 
Kurhaus Park.” She burst into tears, and he could not pursue the argument. 

Gradually it was agreed that they should wait another six months. 


She was 





THE WOMAN-BEATER. 


“She is right,” he reflected 
again. “We will leave 
malice no handle.” 

The second six months 
seemed to him much longer 
than the first. The charm 
of respectful adoration had 
lost its novelty, and once 
again his breast was racked 
by fitful fevers. The one 
point of repose was that 
shining fixed star of mar- 
riage. Not the most punc- 
tilious stickler for conven- 
tion, he felt, could deny that 
Mrs. Grundy’s claim had 
been paid to the last minute. 

The fateful morning 
dawned bright and blue, and, 
as the towers of Oxford were 
left behind him, he recalled 
that distant Saturday when 
he had first gone down to 
meet the literary lights of 
London in his publisher’s 
salon. How much older he 
was now—yet how much 
younger! 

At a florist’s in the High 
Street of Hampstead, he n 
bought a costly bouquet of Cee 
white flowers, and walked Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 


airily to the house, and rang the bell jubilantly. He could scarcely believe 
his ears when the maid told him her mistress was not at home. How dared 
the girl stare at him so impassively! Had he not written her mistress a 
week ago that he would present himself that afternoon? 

“Not at home!” he gasped. “But when will she be home?” 

“I fancy she won’t be long. She went out an hour ago, and she has an 
appointment with her dressmaker at five.” 

“Do you know in what direction she’d have gone?” 

“Oh, she generally walks on the Heath before tea.” 

The world suddenly grew rosy again. “I will come back again,” he said. 
Yes, a walk in this glorious air—heathward—would do him good 

As the door shut, he remembered he might have left the flowers. It 
seemed rather awkward to walk about the streets with a bouquet, and he wag 
glad accidentally to strike the old Hampstead Church and to seek a mo- 
mentary seclusion in passing through its avenue of quiet gravestones. 

Mounting the few steps, he paused idly a moment on the verge of this 
green “God's acre” to read a perpendicular slab on a-wall, and his face broad- 
ened into a smile as he followed the absurdly elaborate biography of a rich, 
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self-made merchant, who had taught himself to read. “Reader, go thou 
and do likewise” was the delicious bull at the end. As he turned away, the 
smile still lingering about his lips, he saw a dainty figure tripping down the 
stony graveyard path, and, though he was somehow startled to find her 
still in black, there was no mistaking Mrs. Glamorys. She ran to meet 
him with a glad cry, which filled his eyes with happy tears. 

“How good of you to remember!” she said, as she took the bouquet from 
his unresisting hand. In another instant she had stopped before a shining 
white stone and laid his bouquet reverently upon it. As he reached her 
side he saw that his flowers were almost lost in the vast mass of floral offer- 
ings with which the grave of the woman-beater was bestrewn. 

“How good of you to remember the anniversary!” she murmured again. 

“How could I forget it?” he stammered, astonished. “Is not this the end 
of the terrible twelvemonth?” 

The soft gratitude died out of her face. “Oh, is that what you were 
thinking of?” 

“What else?” he murmured, pale with conflicting emotions. 

“What else! I think decency demanded that this day at least should be 
sacred. O, what brutes men are!” And she burst into tears. 

His patient breast revolted. “You said he was the brute!” he retorted. 

“Ts that your chivalry to the dead? Oh, my poor, poor Harold!” 

For once her tears could not extinguish the flame of his anger. “But 
you told me he beat you!” he cried. 

“And if he did, I daresay I deserved it! O, my darling, my darling!” 
She laid her face on the stone and sobbed. John Lefolle stood by in silent 
torture. As he helplessly watched her white throat swell and fall with the 
sobs, he was suddenly struck by the absence of the black velvet band. 
A faint scar, only preceptible to his conscious eye, added to his painful 
bewilderment. At last she rose and walked steadily forward. 

“Forgive me, dearest,” he begged, taking her hand. 

She drew it away sharply. You have shown yourself in your true colors.” 

Her unreasonableness angered him again. “What do you mean? I 
only came in accordance with our long-standing arrangement.” 

“Fortunately I did put you off long enough—to discover what you are.” 

He gasped. He thought of all the weary months of waiting, all the long 
comedy of telegrams, the far-off flirtations of the cosy corner, the baffled 
elopement to Paris. “Then you won’t marry me?” he cried. 

“T cannot marry a man I neither love nor respect.” 

“You don’t love me!” Her spontaneous kiss in his sober Oxford study 
seemed to burn on his angry lips. 

“No, I never loved you.” 

He took her by the arms and turned her round roughly. “Look me in the 
face and dare to say you have never loved me.” His memory was buzzing 
with passionate phrases from her endless letters. They stung him like a 
swarm of bees. The sunset was like a blood-red mist before his eyes. 

“T have never loved you,” she said obstinately. 

“You His grasp on her arms tightened. He shook her. 





“You are bruising me,” she cried. 
His grasp fell from her arms as though they were red-hot. He had be- 
come a woman-beater. 
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The artless ‘‘ William Burdette’’ who figures as the 
central character in this little sketch of manners and 
morals is not an imaginary personage, but a business 
man in a certain prominent city. His personal narra- 
tive of vicissitudes and expedients requires but little 
embellishment, and his naive creed of morality reflects 
better than much history the color of a day gone by. 
Incidentally it brings into question the accuracy of the 
proverb, ‘‘Other times, other customs.’’ For the 
thoughtful citizen, according to ‘‘ William Burdette,”’ 
humanity is much the same wherever you find it, and 
fair game, East or West. 


}HERE was something peculiar 

! about the expression of the China- 

' man as he stepped out from the 

‘‘ THE SHADOW OF A SMILE UPON J s store-door into the street Ordi- 

HIS WAXEN VISAGE.” 7 narily, the face of a Chinaman is 

Drawn by H. H. Baten, not to be regarded as a mirror of emotions, 

and one passes him upon the street with much the same unconscious 

classification which he bestows upon the wooden Indian at the edge of 

the pavement. It was mere chance which led me to look up into the 

face of this Oriental as he came down the step, and perhaps it was mere 

imagination which pictured the flitting shadow of a smile upon his waxen 

visage, the reflection of some secret joy that dwelt for the moment within 

his heart. It occurred to me, naturally, that a Chinaman had no vested 

right in a joy, secret or otherwise ; and hence, even as the Chinaman him- 

self slipped away in the throng of the busy street, I found myself wondering 
what could have been the cause of this smile, possible or suppositious. 

I looked up at the front of the store, wondering what there was theréfn 
to cause a Chinaman to beam openly upon his neighbor on the highway. 
I observed that it was a very showy and not uncomely drug store of the 
ornate, cut-glass, marble and gilt description. The tall bottles of parti- 
colored liquids in the windows made a brave front ; the soda fountain within 
the gates denoted nothing short of opulence; the cigar counter, which 
stretched down one side of the interior, bore all the elegance one could 
ask of the place where he goes, in the curious American fashion, to get 
everything in the world he needs except, perhaps, drugs; which latter, 
of course, one finds in the department store. This was to every outward 
appearance a very prosperous and well-conducted drug store, and I found 
myself wondering yet the more, as I glanced at its appointments, what 
could be the reason a Chinaman was allowed to trade there openly, and 
why he went away so openly pleased ; provided always that this had been a 
smile which I had seen upon the face of the Chinaman. 
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I wondered at these things, until, by chance, I saw the name above the 
door: “William Burdette, Pharmacist.” After that I did not wonder any 
more; not even when, for the first time in ten years, 1 saw William Bur- 
dette himself, standing behind the prescription case. The friends of this 
gentleman long ago ceased to wonder at anything William Burdette might 
do. As one who had known him well in the past, it seemed to me perfectly 
natural to see him here, as smooth shaven, as dark-browed (his eyebrows 
were heavy and black, and quite met above his nose) and as gleaming of 
teeth as ever he was in the old days, when we were both endeavoring to 
amass a competency without toiling or spinning to any unreasonable extent. 

When I had last seen Billy Burdette, ten years ago, in Wyoming, he was 
in something of a hurry, and said he was expecting callers, so that he could 
not stop to talk at that time. The callers came, but Billy was not there 
when they arrived. It was said that these visitors came under color of the 
law, and that they wished to inquire into Billy’s reputed fluency in writing 
his own name, so to speak, upon the hides of other people’s cows, by means 
of a piece of red-hot hay wire. It had long been commonly admitted 
among all the boys who rode the range in that part of the world, that the 
equal of Billy never existed with the hot hay wire, nor indeed with the 
wet-blanket brand of the regular heavy iron. “He kin change a brand on 
a calf so its own mother would swear it was not her cheild,” said the fore- 
man of the Double L (ll) outfit. The foreman of the Double L had a 
little herd of his own, whose cows, singularly enough, all ran under the 
Hogpen brand (double bars crossed), which a cow puncher was once 
irreverent enough to suggest could be easily made by a double use of the 
same iron that marked the cows of the Double L. Yet such crude enter- 
prise as the altering of the Double L would have been mere primer work 
for any of the shrewd sign writers who in that time and place made the law 
of the range, and who re-wrote the most abstruse hieroglyphics devised by 
the tenderfeet from east of the Missouri. There was a certain professional 
pride among these sign writers, and not a little mutual sympathy as well as 
mutual understanding. 

The incident of the posse had happened ten years ago; but see now, here 
was Billy, surely turned up again, and apparently quite as able to cope with 
the Eastern man upon his native heath as he had been to measure wits with 
him when the Easterner,stayed at home and trustfully let his cows run free 
upon the alien heath of Wyoming. If this gaudy window, these well- 
stocked shelves spoke truth, Billy Burdette had made another strike. 

Billy’s white teeth gleamed amiably as he welcomed me. He handed over 
the store to the clerks, and beckoned me deeper within, past screens and 
swinging doors, into an interior sanctum which he called his “office.” 

“You see these little cakes done up in tinfoil?” said he, sweeping a gesture 
toward a case which stood near the door. “They look like chocolate, don’t 
they?” I admitted they did. 

“Well, they ain’t,” said he. “Do you think I’d come down low enough to 
be a blamed candy seller in a four-cent counter trade?” 

I admitted further that this would have been unlike him. “No,” said he. 
“Well, you see them cakes. That’s why I’m here.” That was the way Billy 
began his story, which he later continued in more explicit form. 

“By 1892, as you know,” said he, “it was gettin’ so a man had mighty 
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little chance on the range, even in Johnson County, an’ that was the best 
place there was left. The Eastern cow syndicates had got so d——d edu- 
cated that they wanted to count every head of stock they bought, and every 
calf that a cow might, could, would or should ’a had, as they say in the 
grammars. Now, when it comes to takin’ away the brandin’ iron from a 
foreman, an’ tellin’ him he couldn't run no cows of his own, it was takin’ 
the bread out of his mouth, as you very well know. Moreover, it was actin’ 
d d suspicious of the foreman. There couldn’t any cow puncher help 
thinkin’ he was bein’ watched, an’, natural, that made him feel more or less 
uncomfortable, an’ it plum discouraged many a good cow man that might 
’a had a good herd of his own by now, an’ might be doin’ his own shippin’, 
instead o’ runnin’ a mowin’ machine inside a fence at thirty dollars a month. 
I'd like to know, if they’d left the boys alone, if there wouldn't ’a been just 











‘THE LAST TIME I HAD SEEN HIM, HE WAS IN SOMETHING OF A HURRY AND COULDN’1 OP.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 


as many cows on the range as there are today? Yes, only they'd be divided 
out among a lot o’ good fellers, instead o’ all belongin’ to a half dozen big 
pools that’s got more money than ought to be legal for any outfit to have. 

“Now, you know what they done to me?” Billy resumed. ‘They took 
over six hundred head of as fine twos, threes and fours as ever stepped on 
grass. If they'd left me alone for two or three years more, them cows would 
’a increased, in the course of human events, to more than five thousand 
head, and I’d ’a been in the Legislature, makin’ laws to regulate the inspec- 
tion of cows, an’ for the protection of the honest and hard-workin’ cow 
puncher! That’s where I'd ’a been. Maybe then I wouldn’t be sellin’ this 
sort o’ chocolate. Tell me, what did they do with my cows?” 

“Pro-rated them among the shippers of the district,” I said. 


“Didn’t try to cut ’em an’ throw ’em over to the former owners, so to 
speak?” said Billy 
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I shook my head. A gleam of 
professional pride crossed Billy’s 
face. 

“Well,” said he, “I never did 
think that when I got done with 
a calf’s hide it was any special use 
for a Boston man to try an’ figure 
out from the said _ hide 
where the aforesaid calf 
was born. So my 
cows went into the 
Association, eh? An’ 
I'll bet they 
used the money 
to help finish 
wipin’ out the 
old straight-ups 
that used to 
work Johnson 
an’ Natrona 
Counties in the 
old times—Ben 
Wagner, Jimmy 
Tough, Cal Hop- 
kins, Tom Cook, Al 
Franklin—Gad! I'd like to 
see the boys once more at a 
‘slow elk’ barbecue!” Billy 
mused for a moment before 
he continued. 

“I knew the war was 
comin’,” said he (alluding to 
the armed conflict between 
the organized cattle men and the free riders of the range). “I pulled my 
freight just in time, before the shootin’ got too lively. I never was fond o’ 
bein’ ‘round where there was much loose lead movin’ in the atmosphere. 

“Where did you go, and what did you do?” I asked, with somewhat un- 
seemly eagerness. A shadow of pain crossed Billy’s face. 

“Don’t ask me!” said he. “It was awful! It got to be so that a feller 
couldn’t make a livin’, no way on earth. I moved over into the Big Horn 
country. What could I do? Why, fork hay like a d d Mennonite, or 
carry a pair of pliers to mend wire fences, an’ a bucket o’ sheep dip for the 
personal beautification 0’ some New York man’s ewe lambs! Why, do you 
know, I stopped at a ranch in there—boss was a Ohio man—an’ d 
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** SAYS I * WHISK?’ 
AN’ SAYS HE, 
*HEAP’!” 
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n me, 


if they didn’t want to charge me for my dinner! I thought I was dreamin’. 
“IT moved over from the Big Horn to the Grey Bull country, an’ from 
there onto the Crow Reservation, an’ I managed to get enough to eat for 
a while, showin’ the Injuns a few things I learned earlier in life. At last 
the agent sent down a couple of Indian police to show me which way was 
north, an’, rather than be unpleasant about it, I went along with ’em.” 
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“About this time I met a feller in there, a squaw man by name of Jake 
Selzman, who used to be a whiskey trader among the Injuns in the days 
when there was robes to buy. Jake was broke, too, an’ we allowed we'd see 
if we could do anything up near the British line, among the Crees and 
Blackfeet. I knew already, as a general business principle, that commerce 
seems to thrive most natural when you are clost to the dividin’ line between 
two great powers that have got it in for each other in the tariff way. 

“Jake an’ me went up to Great Falls, an’ got a barrel o’ plain cookin’ 
whiskey, at about two-fifty a gallon, an’ we got a few other things likewise, 
to sort o’ add life an’ ambition, like, to the liquor. I always had a leanin’ 
toward chemistry, as you know,” and Billy smiled amiably. 

“Out o’ our barrel o’ cookin’ whiskey, Jake an’ me made in all several 
barrels of very fair Injun whiskey. We cached about half o’ this, an’ 
kegged up the other half, an’ put it in a pack train an’ took the Sun River 
route north, an’ then over into Badger Creek an’ up the Cut-Bank, an’ so 
on across the line, over, God knows, the worst country ever a horse put 
footon. We was headed for a big Cree camp we heard of, an’ we kep’ movin’ 
till we found it. I want to tell you, | was pretty near hacked by that time. 

“We cached some -more of our stuff right soon after we located the Cree 
camp, an’ then we strolled into the village one evenin’. I did the strollin’. 
Jake, he laid out, not far away, with a keg in a sack, waitin’ for me to do 
the talkin’ to the head man, the Mayor of the city, so to speak. 

“My talk with the Mayor wasn’t very long. Says I, ‘Whisk?’ an’ says he, 
‘Heap!’ That settled it. I give a holler to Jake, an’ he come on in with 
the keg; an’ it did seem like we was gettin’ on the down-hill side o’ fortune. 

“Now, a Injun is a right curious bein’ in some ways. If he’s on his own 
reservation, an’ you are there with whiskey, an’ he gits wind of it, which he’s 
shore apt to do, he knows just what your rights are an’ what they ain't. He 
won't squeal to the agent, an’ he'll be just the nicest Injun you ever saw 
until he’s got his first drink. He'll pay you your price an’ not kick, for a 
Injun is a gentleman in that way. But the next day he'll come back, an’ 
he won't ask you for any whiskey; he'll just tell you he has come for it 
He knows that if Uncle Sam finds you on the reservation with whiskey in 
your possession, the climate ‘Il get pretty hot for you. There ain’t any- 
body savvies the Great Father any better ’n Mister Injun, or knows better ‘n 
him where the Great Father racket is handy. Yet, you get the same Injum 
off from his reservation, an’ runnin’ wild, an’ it’s all different. 

“We opened our first keg on a schedule of six bits in trade for half a 
tincupful of whiskey, with Jake’s thumb measured in. That is, we meas- 
ured Jake’s thumb in at first, till the head chief allowed it didn’t go; then 
Jake took it out. The Injuns all toted fair, an’ when one got his drink he 
settled for it, an’ got outside of it on the spot. In ten minutes he would 
be singin’. Them Crees was a happy sort o’ folks, an’ right soon we had 
the whole outfit singin’. We was plum beneficent to that village. 

“We got most of the spare ponies, an’ elk teeth, an’ other stuff they had, 
in less than two days. Then one o’ the young bucks—probable he was 
some ambitious to start another ‘Lover’s Leap’ legend—he got blind drunk 
an’ jumped off a cut-face rock into the cafion an’ killed hisself. No one 
minded that much at the time, but we knew they would when they sobered 
up, so that night we moved on out. An’, so help me! the next mornin’ at 
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daybreak we run into a squad o’ Northwest Police, an’ they chased us four 
miles before breakfast! Wasn't it awful? They got our ponies an’ every- 
thing else, an’ they caught Jake. I managed to get away. I reckon I had 
the fastest ride down the Milk River a man ever did have on a raft, an’ it 
didn’t go half fast enough for me. 

“Talk about misfortunes! There was three months hard work wiped out 
in a minute. ‘Talk about the wild and lawless West!’ says I to myself. 
‘When it comes to times that a man can’t go north of the St. Mary’s, an’ 
sell refreshments to the aborigines on a primordial glacier, without gettin’ 
chased by the minions of the law, then I shorely reckon the: West is lawless 
no more! I’m goin’ East,’ says I to myself, ‘an’ grow up with the country.’ 

“Well, I worked on East, doin’ different things at one time or another, 
but sort o’ hangin’ clost along that dividin’ line between the two great 
powers. I was at St. Paul for a while, an’ then I went up to Winnipeg, an’ 
at last I sort o’ got interested in a village which was about half way be- 
tween them two cities, an’ near the Manitoba line. I met a railroad con- 
ductor in there, an’ I explained to him a scheme I had. That conductor 
used to take a valise south with him every time he crossed the line. Might 
have been chocolate in it. It was all right till he got to takin’ two valises. 
There’s always some meddlin’ fool or other botherin’ with things that ain’t 
his business. After that, I worked a little pony express racket, an’ had three 
men ridin’ at night. They carried saddle-bags. Might have been choco- 
late in "em; but there wasn’t. 

“You'd think that would last forever, wouldn’t you? Well, it lasted just 
four weeks. The conductor was fired, an’ one o’ the riders was shot. I had 
along with me a line o’ combs, spectacles an’ that sort o’ thing, for such 
cases made an’ provided. Maybe you think I didn’t peddle spectacles good 
an’ hard along the C. P. for the next thirty days! 

“Still, I knew that there is always a way to get along if a feller just per- 
severes ; for that is wrote in the copybooks. I set down an’ give the mat- 
ter some thought, for I knew I was in reachin’ distance of a good thing. 

“They was havin’ a new sort o’ entertainment up there in Manitoba that 
fall—field trials they called it—where they was runnin’ their pointers and 
setters, to see who had the best bird dog. They was holdin’ these here 
trials ina little town called Morris, in Manitoba, an’ I watched them. 

“One o’ the fellers from the States, that had some dogs up there to the 
dog trials, he stopped up there in Manitoba after the trials, to go shootin’ 
for a month or so in the fall. His name was Manville Houston, an’ he was 
a rich young feller, that lived in Chicago. I sort o’ got acquainted with 
him some at the dog trials, an’ I sort o’ happened to meet him when he got 
back as far as Winnipeg, on his way home. He had along a lot o’ dogs 
with him then, that he shipped from one part o’ the country to another, 
in regular dog crates. He had to pay duty on his dogs, but he didn’t mind 
that, for he had money that was a burden an’ a eyesore. 

“T got right well acquainted with Mr. Houston, through tellin’ him that 
the judges had robbed him out of the decision in them dog trials—where 
he hadn’t come in one, two, seven. That warmed him up toward me a 
plenty. He used to keep me up till midnight every night, tellin’ me all 
about it, an’ allowin’ I was one o’ the few men he had ever seen that really 
knew a good dog when they saw him. I knew a heap more about cows 
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than I did about dogs, but I kep’ quiet on both subjecks, an’ let him do the 
talkin’; which is all you have to do with a man when he is talkin’ about his 


own dog. I never did brand no dogs, but all this time I was figurin’ out 
how I was goin’ to make them dogs a heap useful in my business. 

“Mr. Houston kep’ his dog-crates downstairs, in the basement, at the 
hotel. I went down there one day, an’ sort o’ kicked them boxes around 
a little. I saw they was built with the bottom right high up from the 
ground, with a rim settin’ down from the bottom, so’st there was quite a 

space between the bottom an’ the floor when 
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“IT DIDN T GO HALF FAST ENOUGH 


the crate was settin’ up, as it would be with 
a dog in it. Now, I reasoned two things: 


first, that there was a awful lot of un 
dutiable space goin’ to waste, which it 
would be a plum shame to allow to go 
through Chicago unoccupied. Next, | 
reasoned that when the dogs was ir the 
crates, the crates would be right side up 

“That was why I made some nice false 
bottoms, one for each crate. I filled in the 
space under each crate, an’ I screwed the 
bottom on. Between the two bottoms 
there was now somethin’ that might ‘a been 
chocolate; but it wasn’t. Houston, of 
course, never knew the difference, for he 
never bothered about the crates, an’ let the 
porters take care o’ that part of it. 

“Tf I do say it, that was a good scheme. 
I'll bet you anything you like that you're 
the first man that ever heard of it; an’ I'll 
bet you again that if the customs officers 
ever does hear of it, it will be through you. 

“T never said anything to Houston; but 
when he went on south to Chicago, | took 
the next train for the same place. I went 
out to his house, an’ I saw him He 


. . 
seemed some surprised to see me, but he 


acted pretty decent. ‘Mr. Houston,’ says 
I, ‘where do you keep your dog crates?’ 

“*Why, out in the barn, I suppose,’ says 
he. ‘Why?’ 

“*Please come along with me,’ says I. 
So I took him out there, an’ we found the 
crates. I turned one of them over, an’ 
showed him the false bottom screwed on to 
it, an’ showed him what there was between 
the two bottoms. He set down on a box, 
an’ he turned plum white, he was so scared. 

“*Why—why—good God!’ said he. 
My dear fellow, those boxes came over 
the British line, with a hundred and fifty 
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pounds of that stuff in them, each one of them marked in plain letters with 
my own name and address!’ 

** Of course,’ says I to him. ‘Your name an’ address was already on the 
crates; I didn’t change them,’ says I. ‘I had no right to change the name 
on your own crates, Mr. Houston,’ says I. 

“*T’ll have you arrested today!’ says he; an’ he looked some annoyed. 

“That shorely discouraged me. I set down on a box, too, an’ I put my 
head between my hands. It seemed mighty hard, to get cut off this way, 
with a good stake so clost to hand. I told that to Mr. Houston. I felt 
I had practically won out in this thing, an’ it would be robbery to beat me 
out of it. ‘Mr. Houston,’ says I, plenty sad, ‘if you do this, it’ll be another 
case of a good man gettin’ robbed out o’ a decision.’ 

“That sort o’ touched him. ‘Mr. Burdette,’ says he, ‘then you really do 
think that my dog, Hope’s Gladstone, should have won the Derby in the 
Manitoba trials?’ 

“*Without a doubt,’ says I. ‘It was as clear as day.’ 

“*The obtuseness of those judges!’ says he, an’ he come over an’ set a 
little closter to me, ‘to place a splay-footed hound pup of a dog like Toby over 
such an animal as mine! Why, there was not a turn of the heat that my 
dog did not out-point him in every way! Just see, for instance,—an’ he 
begun to tell it to me all over again. ‘ 

“ ‘Surely,’ says I, ‘it was a clean steal. They robbed you, that was all.’ 

“*Mr. Burdette,’ says he to me, puttin’ his hand on my shoulder, an’ his 
voice almost a shakin’, ‘you are one of the few men I ever met who were fit 
to judge a dog. Now, listen to me. I want someone, some good man to 
take hold of my kennel and train my young dogs. I'll beat Jim Wetherell 
and that Toby dog in the All-age next year at Morris, or my name’s hot 
Houston! Go back to Manitoba,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll send you up a crate or 
so of dogs to begin on. It’s gettin’ late for the birds, it’s true,’ says he, 
an’ I thought he winked, but maybe not. ‘But,’ says he, ‘in case you should 
have a dog fit enough to send down to me at any time, send it down, an’ 
I'll send you up another crateful. Do you see?’ 

“I thought I saw. So you know, he wasn’t a bad sort o’ feller at all. It 
was there, I may say, that I got my start. 

“As near as I can figure it out,” he went on musingly, “the East ain’t so 
far different from the West, nor am I able to see why it figures to hold any 
edge in the game over the West. At least, for sure, a Chinee in the East is 
a heap like a Injun in the West. Maybe a Chinee is some better. A 
Chinee ‘Il break his neck for opium, but you only need to tell one o’ them, 
an’ he’ll never make any bother; an’, moreover, he’ll go off and go to sleep 
quiet, an’ not jump over a cut-bank an’ disturb the whole village. Either a 
Chinee or a Injun has got a heap more sense than plenty o’ folks allows. 
But then, as for my trade, the Chinee trade ain’t the beginnin’ of it. I have 
a regular line, an’ I hire good fellers to ride sign for me in them parts o’ the 
outfit that I ain’t onto. An’ I ain’t sod d suspicious, either, that I can’t 
trust my feller man!” 





“As for police,” said Billy, “well, I’d a heap rather tackle the sort they 
have here than them dinkey-hatted Northwesters or an occasional Sandy 
Smith sort o’ Wyoming sheriff. I come East to grow up with the country, 
an’ I find it easy for good cow talent: so I’m growin’, as you see.” 
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By WILuiAM A. VARTY AND Louis DAvIDson. 

An authoritative article, written by special correspondents of LEsL1e’s Monrtuty, 
concerning an experiment of importance to every American citizen. Does the Con 
vention mark the birth of a Cuban nation, in the true sense? Let each reader ask 
himself this question. 
O the native Cuban, whose conception and ideas of eman- 

cipation and true freedom are yet somewhat vague, the 
convening of a Constitutional Convention implied the 

birth of a new liberty—the omnipotent realization of an oft 
recurring dream. It should not be inferred from this that 
other conditions than those which have given to the Cubans 
the utmost freedom, as well as the fullest exercise of their 
liberties, have prevailed since the island passed to the authority 
of the United States. On the contrary, under the Military 
Government of Intervention, the people of Cuba have enjoyed 
greater privileges and have exercised the prerogatives of liberty 
to a fuller extent than do the people of any other state or terri- 






Medal worn by the Society tory of the United States. The question, then, with the aver- 


of Veterans of the : r , . . 
Revolution, age Cuban is not one of real liberty, but of the ideal; for the 


Cuban, true to the instincts of the Latin races, is nothing if not an idealist 
in all matters which may affect either his pride, his political preferment, or 
well-being. Again, the Latin spirit strongly manifests itself in the Cubans, 
as it does in the people of all the Latin-American countries, in their un- 
bounded love of excitement and amusement, as a stimulant to their highly 
nervous temperaments, and consequently these people are to be always 
found in either the valley of sunshine or the vale of tears, without any happy 
mean to these extreme conditions. Their strong emotions make of them 





























General W ood and the Insular Secretaries of his Cabinet. from a photograph taken especially for this article. The 
vacant chair is thatof Secretary of Agriculture. La Costa. who asa citizen of the United States had gone 
to Cineinnatt in order to east his vote on November 6th. 
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intense hero-worshippers, and, paradoxical though it may appear, the Latin- 
Americans take an intense delight in idealizing, for a time, a hero, ofttimes 
created such without the merit of deserving, until they have converted the 
object of their fond idolatry into a dictator or tyrannical master, for the 
mere pleasure of plucking down from his exalted place the former object 
of their worship. 

The joint resolution of the Congress of the United States, dated April 20, 
1898, reads as follows :— 

“That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and’ in- 
dependent; 

“That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said Island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when this is accomplished, to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the Island to its people.” 


Acting under this resolution, the initial step taken by the President, to 
prepare the people of Cuba for sovereign government and to test their capa- 
bility for such, was to direct an order to the Military Governor of the 
Island to hold municipal elections, and it was owing to the success of these 
elections, due to their character, as well as to the intelligence manifested 
by the people in the exercise of their suffrages, that on the 11th day of 
August, General Wood, acting under the authority of the President, pro- 
mulgated an official call for the holding of general elections, on the third 
Saturday of September last passed, “to elect delegates to a convention to 
meet in the city of Havana, on the first Monday in November, in the year 
1900, to frame and adopt a constitution for the people of Cuba, and, as a 
part thereof, to provide for and agree with the government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between that government and the govern- 
ment of Cuba, and to provide for the election by the people of officers under 
such constitution and the transfer of government to the officers so elected.” 

In the early municipal elections party lines had begun to divide the 
people, and three parties, named in their relative strength and importance, 
the National Party, the Republican and the Union Democratic, came 
prominently forward. 

The Australian ballot system had been adopted, the names of the candi- 
dates, in alphabetical order, being printed on the ballots. 

Soon after the promulgation of the official call for delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, it became apparent that many electors, as well as 
candidates, were dissatisfied with the conditions imposed, and strenuously 
objected to the clause making it incumbent upon the Convention to provide 
for and agree with the government of the United States upon the relations 
to exist between that government and the government of Cuba, setting forth 
that such an incumbency upon the framers of the proposed constitution 
would limit the scope and power of the Convention. All parties united in 
this protest. The Nationalist party appointed General Maximo Gomez, 
the ex-revolutionary chief; Dr. Miguel Gener, the present Secretary of Jus- 
tice, and General Alejandro Rodrigues, Mayor of Havana, as a commission 
to wait upon General Wood and enter a protest against the objectionable 
clause; and this commission flatly informed the Military Governor that the 
said clause carried with it the full significance of a permanent protectorate 
by the United States over Cuba, if not the immediate annexation of the 
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Island. General Wood, feeling the temper of the party leaders, intimated 
to the commission that some modification of these conditions would be 
made. In the meantime representative leaders of the Republican and 
Union Democratic parties had directed personal communications to Presi- 
dent McKinley, setting forth their complaint. Throughout the rank and 
file of the politicians this dissatisfaction became general, the Cubans accus- 
ing the United States of bad faith in its intentions toward the independ- 
ence of the Island. In order to illustrate properly the feeling at that time, 
it is only necessary to recite an incident which took place at a banquet, given 
by the Veterans of the Revolution, on October toth last. Each member 
wore the decoration of the order, a gold medal on which is inscribed the 
motto, “/ndependencia 0 Muerte.” (‘Independence or Death.”) 

Among the invited guests was the Hon. Horatio S. Rubens, the well- 
known expounder of international law, 
who did so much to assist the cause of 
Cuba’s independence by defending the 
filibusters in the United States courts. 
No American in the Island is more deeply 
respected, or enjoys the confidence of the 
Cubans more fully, than does Mr. Rubens, 






















who, until recently, occupied the very re- 
sponsible position of chief legal adviser to 
General Wood. Although Mr. Rubens 
was looked upon as a staunch advocate 
of Cuban independence, yet the high GENERAL woop DELIVERING THE OPEN- 
pressure of feeling was such that the seers 

good faith of all Americans was doubted, and it was secretly determined bY 
the managers of the banquet to test Rubens’s integrity of purpose, and, 
through him, to obtain a reflection of the intentions of the United States. 
To carry out this plan the committee cunningly contrived, in the order of 
toast responses, to sandwich Rubens in between an ex-officer of the revolu- 
tion and Juan Alberto Gomez, the famous colored revolutionary fire-eater, 
a delegate to the present Constitutional Convention ; the intention being that 
the first speaker should attack the good faith and intentions of the United 
States towards Cuba, to which Rubens would be forced to reply, and then 
to depend upon the oratorical pyrotechnics of the overheated Gomez to 
demolish any defense set up by the international lawyer. Rubens saw the 
trick, and answered the attack with an argumentum ad hominem. He told 
the veterans that a century of revolutions for the cause of Cuba Libre had 
inoculated the blood of every Cuban with a sentiment of distrust and doubt 
of the sincerity of the acts’of his fellow-men ; that, as recalcitrants, they had 
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Pedro Gonzalez Llorente, 
Santa Clara, 


President pro tem. 





Martin Morna Delgado, 
Santa Clara. 






ner 


Jose Fernandez Castro, 
Santiago. 
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José Lacref Morlot, 
Havana. 


A GROUP OF DELEGATES. 


questioned the good faith of the United States from the 
very moment of the intervention, and had treated with 
suspicion the overt acts of the representatives of the 
people of the United States in the amelioration of con- 
ditions in Cuba after the war, as well as in the recon- 
struction of the Island; that, notwithstanding these 
animadversions, the United States was pressing calmly 
forward, carefully safeguarding at every point the 
pledges made to the Cuban people, and that the United 
States would continue on its straightforward course of 
preparing the Island for sovereign government. The 
frankness of Mr. Rubens’s speech left the fiery Gomez 
without the necessary weapons of combat, and, through 
Mr. Rubens’s well-trained diplomcay, an unpleasant in- 
cident was avoided. 

Owing to the open antagonism to the objection- 
able clause, fixing relations in the proposed constitu- 
tion, General Wood made a trip to Washington in 
October last, in order to confer with President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary of War Root upon the question 
of its modification, with the result that authority was 
granted to the Military Governor to modify the clause, 
by eliminating the words, “and, as a part thereof, to 
provide for and agree with the government of the 
United States upon the relations to exist between that 
government and the government of Cuba,” and sub- 
stituting therefor, “to formulate what, in your opinion, 
ought to be the relations between Cuba and the United 
States.” 

The Constitutional Convention, which had been 
created by virtue of the authority of the President of 
the United States, was to be convened by Major General 
Leonard Wood, Military Governor of Cuba, and rep- 
resentative of the President, and by him delivered into 
the hands of the delegates, in convention assembled, 
after which the future deliberations and acts of that 
body should be entirely free from any and all external 
influences whatsoever. 

The selection of the Marti Theater as the Convention 
Hall was a worthy tribute to the great Cuban patriot, 
hero and martyr, José Marti, whose melancholy end at 
Dos Rios in May, 1895, is remembered with too deep 
a regret to be recited here. He was the greatest of all 
the Cubans—the poet, scholar, statesman and soldier— 
the Simon Bolivar of Cuba. Though he rose to the 
highest place in the hearts of the Cubans, yet he never 
forgot his humble origin, and during a speech he was 
delivering at the beginning of the last war, when, per- 
haps, the thought of his own approaching fate had 
flitted like a shadow across his noble soul, he ex- 
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claimed: “Yo quicro cuando me mucro sin patria, pero sin 
amo tener en mi tumba un ramo de flores y una bandera!” 
(“When I die without country, yet without a master, 
let there be placed upon my grave only a wreath of 
flowers and a flag.”) 

By a special decree of the Military Governor, two 
o’clock in the afternoon had been appointed for the 
convening of the Convention. It was the desire of 
General Wood that the ceremony should be entirely 
without ostentation,and,as befitted the character of the 
work that was expected of the Convention, its inaugu- 
ration should be thoroughly democratic and business- 
like. 

Notwithstanding the announcement that only those 
who were fortunate enough to secure special permits to 
the Convention Hall would be admitted, by one o’clock 
ten thousand people had gathered about the Marti 
Theater. At 1.30, when the delegates arrived, a band 
played the Cuban anthem, and suddenly from the flag- 
mast at the top of the theater a piece of bunting was 
seen to slowly unfold itself to the soft southern breeze, 
and, as the tri-color of the lone star slowly crept up the 
staff, the Cubans quietly uncovered and bowed their 
heads beneath the flag that typified their independence. 

With characteristic American promptitude, at ex- 
actly two o'clock, the Military Governor, attended by 
his staff, and General Fitzhugh Lee, accompanied by 
his staff, arrived at’the Convention Hall, and, through 
a double line of police, marched into the theater, to the 
salute of the band playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Upon entering the Convention Hall, the thirty-one 
members of the National Constitutional Convention 
arose from their places and greeted the representative 
of the President of the United States, in the person of 
General Wood, amid a tumult of enthusiasm from the 
spectators. 

General Wood immediately proceeded to the vacant 
chair, thereafter to be occupied by the President of the 
Convention, and, in a most impressive manner, ad- 
dressed the Convention as follows :— 


‘To the Delegates of the Constitutional Convention of Cuba: 

“GENTLEMEN: As Military Governor of the Island, repre- 
senting the President of the United States, I call this Con- 
vention to order 

“It will be your duty, first, to frame and adopt a constitu- 
tion for Cuba, and, when that has been done, to formulate 
what, in your opinion, ought to be the relations between 
Cuba and the United States. 


“The constitution must be adequate to secure a stable. ‘or- 
derly and free government. 
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“When you have formulated the relations which, in your opinion, ought to exist be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, the government of the United States will doubt- 
less take such action on its part as shall lead to a final and authoritative agreement 
between the people of the two countries for the promotion of their common inter 
ests. 


“All friends of Cuba will follow your deliberations with the deepest interest, earn- 
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Interior view of Convention Hall, showing delegates and spectators listening to the address by General W ood. 
estly desiring that you shall reach just conclusions, and that by the dignity, individ 
ual self-restraint and wise conservatism which shall characterize your proceedings, 
the capacity of the Cuban people for representative government may be signally il- 
lustrated. 

“The fundamental distinction between true representative government and dicta- 
torship is that in the former every representative of the people, in whatever office, 
confines himself strictly within the limits of his defined powers. Without such re- 
straint there can be no free constitutional government. 

“Under the order, pursuant to which you have been elected and convened, you 
have no duty and no authority to take part in the present government of the Island. 
Your powers are strictly limited by the terms of that order.” 

Secretary Varona then read a translation, in the Spanish language, of 
General Wood’s speech, whereupon General Wood again addressed a few 
remarks to the Convention, outlining to them their plain duty and remind- 
ing them that the question of the future relations between the United States 
and Cuba was a matter for consideration after the actual work of the Con- 
vention had been performed. 

The Military Governor then wished the Convention success, and, accom- 
panied by his staff and the other American officials, left the hall. 

The effect of General Wood’s speech had been electrical, and, as he left 
the building, the outburst of applause plainly demonstrated that the people 
were in entire sympathy and fully supported the straightforward and busi- 
nesslike methods of the United States. 

The temporary organization of the Convention was the work of but a 
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few moments. Upon the motion of a delegate, the oldest member of the 
Convention, Sr. Pedro Gonzalez Llorente, a Republican member from the 
Province of Santa Clara, was elected President pro tem., while the youngest 
member, Sr. Enrique Villuendas, a Federal Republican delegate from the 
same province, was created the Secretary pro tem. 

The President having called the Convention to order, Chief Justice Dr. 
Cruz Perez and the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, who had been 
seated at the table of the presiding officer, arose, and the Chief Justice ad- 
ministered to the delegates the oath of office, of which the following is a 
translation :— 


“We, the delegates elected by the people of Cuba to the National Constitutional 
Convention, do swear and promise to faithfully fulfil our duties. We publicly and 
solemnly renounce any fealty to, or compact with, any other state or nation which 
we may heretofore have owed or had, directly or indirectly, swearing loyalty to the 
free and independent people, and promising to accept and obey the constitution 
adopted by this Convention, and loyalty to the government established thereunder.” 


The oath having been administered, the presiding officer, Sr. Llorente, 
in accepting his election as the temporary president, addressed the Conven- 
tion as follows :— 

** Delegates to the Convention, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

“My emotion is great, and I cannot find words to express my gratitude for this 
position—today the greatest in the history of Cuba. I know, my associates, that I 
was not selected because of my ability, but because of my age. My ability does not 


deserve such an honor. I will not tire you with a long address. We are not here to 
talk, but to work. In years to come history will not record what we have said, but 
what we have accomplished. It is not what we say, but what we do that will live in 
history for all time to come. Fellow delegates, we occupy responsible positions 
here. Let us appreciate this fact and labor earnestly and faithfully for Cuba's 





























General Maximo Gomez making a memorial address apes the occasion of the dedication of a monument to Maceo, 
and to his only son, both killed in the late war. 


good. Let us be guided by justice, progress and, above all things, the independ- 
ence of Cuba.” 

There are two great problems before the Convention, which constitute 
the paramount issues to be determined before it is possible to enter upon the 
actual work of making a constitution. 
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These problems are :— 

First—Shall the people of Cuba have universal suffrage? 

Second.—Shall Cuba be a Federal Republic? 

Those who favor universal suffrage contend that the true spirit of liberty 
implies equal rights to all, and that absolute independence is not possible 
where one set of men is empowered to exercise the right of franchise, to 
the exclusion of other men; that no form of independent government can 
endure when built upon conditions calculated to divide the people and set 
up class distinctions. On the other hand, it is contended that limited suf- 
frage, with respect to the educational qualifications, will tend to stimulate 
education in the Island, and ultimately improve the social conditions, by 
placing as a premium the right of exercising the franchise. 

To this it may be said that any proposition limiting the suffrage of the 
people of Cuba is destined to strike those who were foremost in the cause 
of Cuban independence, and who bear the scars of many battles braved for 
Cuba Libre. Such a procedure would at once bring upon the Island the 
dangers of a race war, and the ultimate overthrow of any government 
created under a constitution that limited the suffrage of the colored electors. 

In the matter of whether Cuba shall be a Federal Republic or one State, 
a great many delegates appear to favor the Federal Republic idea, while 
others are bitterly opposed to this plan. 

It has been pointed out in opposition to the plan for the creating of a 
Federal Republic, that to consider each province as an individual state 
would result in a number of ridiculously small states, the entire area of Cuba 
being about equal to that of the state of New York. To meet this objec- 
tion, it has been suggested that three states be formed: the first to consist 
of the Provinces of Pinar del Rio and Havana; the second, of the Provinces 
of Matanzas and Santa Clara; and the third, of the Provinces of Puerto 
Principe and Santiago. This plan is opposed on the grounds that it would 
involve the formation of three separate legislative bodies, together with the 
other machinery of government for the states, each one of which would 
enact different laws. The Federalists say that they intend to make one code 
of laws for all three states, the mere suggestion of which implies a lack of 
practical knowledge of the matter in debate. 

A further objection to the plan of the Federalists is that at pres- 
ent there is not sufficieat income from internal taxation to support the 
governments of three separate states. The genuine reason for desiring 
it is what the Cubans call decentralization, which 
is an aspiration born of protest against the very 
highly centralized governmental power vested 
by Spain in her Captains General. The error lies 
in supposing that the Cuban chief executive 
could not have his powers limited by the consti- 
tution to prevent this evil, and in presupposing 
that the Cubans elected by the people will be as 
tyrannical as the officers formerly appointed by 
Spain. The better opinion seems to be that a 
modification of the French form of departments, 
and their Prefects, would meet the argument { 3 
against centralization. and secure the Island sow. Horatio s. RURENS. 
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against the dangers of federation. The thirty-one delegates, who have been 
elected by the franchises of the freed people of Cuba, while all men of in- 
telligence, have not among them a single masterful spirit such as character- 
izes the born leader of men. 

Honorable old age, with its attending infirmities, has removed from the 
field of his usefulness the battered and scarred old warrior, Maximo Gomez, 
and we cannot too highly praise his admirable 
self-control in retiring from the political arena, 
crowned with all the glories of a great soldier of 
fortune, and untarnished by the contumely that 
must be his who would seek great political pre- 
ferment at the hands of the people. 

It is unfortunate for Cuba that 
the one man, after the lamented 
Marti, created by Cuba’s wars of 
independence, General Calixto Gar- 
cia, who would have proved a 
worthy leader in this important 
hour, was removed from the poli- 
tical stage at a most critical period 
of the Island’s history. 

It was not as a soldier that Gar- 
cia’s genius manifested itself. In- 
deed, it may be said of his military 
achievements that they scarcely 
passed mediocrity. But Garcia was 
a statesman, to the manner born, 
and for a man of his limited oppor- 
tunities in the wider fields of states- GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ MOUNTED ON HIS 
manship, he displayed an = apt FAVORITE HORSE, 
knowledge and keen perceptibility of the inner realms of statecraft that were 
truly marvelous. 

What a strange anomaly! Of the four great figures—Marti, Maceo, 
Garcia and Gomez—created by Cuba’s wars of independence during the last 
decade, three are dead, and the survivor incapacitated for further public 
service! Had Providence spared either Marti, Maceo or Garcia, that one 
today would have been the acknowledged power among the Cuban people, 
and the first chief executive of the Island; but, under present conditions, it 
lies not within the power of the mind to foretell, or truthfully prophesy, with 
any exactitude, what the womb of time is destined to bring forth for Cuba. 

In connection with Maceo there is a curious bit of unpublished history well 
worth the telling. Marshal Martinez Campos and Antonio Maceo bore the 
relationship of consanguinity of the blood in the second degree. Campos’s 
father was a colonel in the Spanish army and Military Governor of the one- 
time District of Mayari, Cuba, where Martinez was born. His mother was 
of Cuban Indian-African blood, and first cousin to the mother of Antonio 
Maceo. The father took the infant Martinez to Spain, where, under Spanish 
law, a man takes his nativity from the place of his church confirmation or 
baptism, and there the child was legitimatized and educated for military 
life. 
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Both Campos and Maceo were aware of the relationship between them, 
and, although bitter contestants on the field of battle, they held each other in 
great personal esteem, Campos having the highest admiration for the mili- 
tary genius of his cousin; for after the Treaty of Zanjon, when even Gomez 
had accepted the peace terms, Campos wrote to the War Department at 
Madrid, that ‘““While Antonio Maceo is still in the field the war cannot be 





























The room where Marti was born. To the right is the patriot’s mother. Next her sits his wife. The other two are 
Marti’s son and daughter. 


considered as ended.” Later, after pursuing Maceo for nine days, Campos 
captured the stretcher or hammock in which the revolutionary chief, with 
nine wounds in his body, had been carried for thirty-six hours; but the 
stretcher was empty. Maceo had eluded his pursuers. But when the Cas- 
tilian Field Marshal began to retrace his steps to Santiago, his troops were 
harassed by Maceo’s men all along the road; and before they got out of the 
mountains, Maceo in person led an attack upon them. Yet, some weeks 
later, when, through the British Consul at Santiago, Campos solicited an 
interview with Maceo, which was accorded him, such was his confidence in 
the latter’s good faith, that he went alone to meet his cousin in La Sabana. 
Maceo, who came with his immediate personal staff, was much taken back 
to find the commander-in-chief of the Spanish forces there without a single 
attendant, and immediately dismissed his own men. They talked for two 
hours, but Maceo would not surrender. Finally, however, he agreed to 
leave the Island, disbanding his men and burying his arms, provided the 
3ritish Consul would come out for him and provide him with transpor- 
tation to Jamaica under the British flag. Maceo never surrendered to 
Spain. 






































WHY SCRUFF WAS TURNED DOWN. 


By WALTER L. HAWLEY. 


HE bones* had been rolling hard against Scruff for a week, 
and his temper was as ugly as the bronze Greeley in front of 
the Tribune building. He had thrashed “Blackey, the 
Coon,” within an inch of his life because the negro had 
thrown seven or eleven, nine times in succession. He had 
defied the watchman and slept in the warm vestibule of the 

post-office from first editions to five o’clock extras and finished a week of 
reckless idleness by a rough and tumble with the new buttons+ on the Row, 
from which rash adventure he escaped by a quick dive into an open grating 
in Theater alley. Scruff was broke, and had to “stand-up” the bundle- 
man for a stock when he finally settled down to business. He squared 
the advance on the first afternoon extras, and when the “sports” ] began 
to drag he turned in his “overs,”§ and went home to think upon a few mat- 
ters that lay heavy on his mind. 





By virtue of muscle, pugnacity and impressive profanity, Scruff was un- 
disputed leader and boss all along the Row and across the park to Broad- 
way. The sound of his voice would drive competition fifty feet away, and 
with a few well-aimed punches he could clear the Nassau Street side of 
Printing House Square of all opposition during the bridge rush. Having 
safely passed his sixteenth birthday, he had no fear of the hated Gerrys, 
and so long as the rolling of the bones left his temper in the zone of reason, 
he kept on good terms with the buttons of each shift. 

The lad was not built to fancy descriptions. He was short and thick, 
with a hard, skin-knotted face, rarely clean, red hair, called Klondike by 
envious urchins, blue eyes, and some lines about the mouth and chin that 
might have indicated gentleness combined with firmness if his life had been 
passed in surroundings more aesthetic than are to be found in Printing 
House Square. He had come into the world via City Hall Place unwel- 
comed, had existed on poor food and neglect until he was six years old, 
and then developed, selling papers along Park Row. Such developmert 
dwarfs conventional virtues and stunts moral impulses. Scruff fought and 
swore his way to the front of the ragged rabble that shrieks along the Row 
to the pulse-beats of forty-edition journalism. He divided his earnings with 
a sickly mother and three junior half orphans, gave drunken customers the 
right change, and never asked to see the detail drawings of God’s plan of 
human salvation. 


Scruff’s mother was bending low over her tubs, and there was no strength 
in the strokes of her thin arms along the fluted washboard. For a moment 
the boy looked at her in silence. Then throwing his cap into a corner, with 
a vicious jerk of the forearm, he spoke in a voice. that was firm, but not 
unkind :-— 

“Chuck them tubs, old woman; you can’t stan’ de gaft !” 


* Dice. + Policeman. t{ Sporting News extras. ? Unsold papers. 
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“We must pay the rent next week, Willie. I must work. There’s Ben’s 
medicine and the children both ailing, and 

“I said chuck them tubs. Now come along an’ be good while I tells 
you. I’ve got a scheme dat’ll fetch de rent of a steam-heater. You knows 
I’m in politics. I’ve been handy wid de Boss on torchlights, posters, an’ 
keepin’ tabs on de lodgers. Tomorrow I’m puttin’ it up ter de Judge dat 
I wants de stoop, steddy and clear, wid de birdie* getting’ his orders to keep 
de wimmen chased. Dere’s three plunks a day in it if dere’s a cent!” 

The scheme was not quite clear to Scruff’s mother, so he explained at 
great length how he had set his mind upon obtaining, through political 
influence, the exclusive right to sell papers at the foot of the bridge and 
elevated stairway on the east side of City Hall Park. The place is known 
to local vendors as “the stoop,” and it is a choice site for business. Ex- 
clusive rights there could not be obtained or held by ordinary business 
methods, but Scruff had been long enough in Fourth Ward politics to know 
that pulls pave the way to all things, if they are strong enough. He had 
picked out this spot as a bit of choice patronage that could be regulated by 
the same influences that control the selling of papers and the blacking of 
shoes in a city building. He had been of real service to the organization, 
and there was an important campaign coming on. He knew that the 
Judge was a great man in the ward, a fact known to all persons who have 
seen a Divver chowder on dress parade. Scruff had planned to win further 
favor and claim to patronage by the prompt organization of his “gang” 
into the “Divver Juniors.” His mother approved—she approved all 
Scruff’s actions ‘except fighting, which meant torn clothes to mend and 
bills for arnica. 





The “gang” approved of the new organization with much noise, and 
the leader was compelled to weed out the mites, the lame ones and the 
cripples, because the “Divver Juniors” was to be a marching club, able to 
carry banners and torches. The details of the organization were perfected 
over Sunday and a trial parade held in Worth Street, with Blackey the 
Coon carrying an Italian flag, and “Fat” Levy beating an empty cheese-box, 
forcibly borrowed from the nearest lunch counter. Monday morning 
Scruff marshaled his forces and paraded around to the house of the district 
leader in Madison Street, where the boys lined up and cheered for the 
Judge until that great person came out and made a little speech, to stop 
the noise. Scruff, in words terse and forcible, rather than well chosen, 
explained to the leader that he had created the organization for campaign 
work. 

“Wid dese mugs I can round every ‘sponge’ on de Row and keep tabs 
on all de lodgers in de district ’til “lection day,” he said in concluding the 
offer of the services of the “Divver Juniors.” 

Such political work in the Fourth Ward is often valuable, and the Judge 
made another speech in which he suggested that the club parade on Thurs- 
day night. He promised to see that a permit was obtained and that fire- 
works and a drum corps were provided. At this announcement the club 
yelled and danced until a squad of reserves came down from the station 
and cleared the street. 


* Park policeman. 
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Later in the day Scruff called on the Judge in the corridor of the County 
Court House, and bluntly named the reward he expected for his activity 
in politics. The district leader heard him through and then praised him 
for the work he had done. 

“You will be a great politician some day, my boy,” the Judge said. “You 
know how to organize and to lead. Keep up the work and you will be all 
right.” 

“Does I get de stoop?” 

“T will think about that. Let us see how your parade turns out and how 
your boys work when they begin to watch the lodgers. I'll do something 
for you, but I can’t say about the stoop just now. Joe Casey, the lame boy 


























‘*CHUCK THEM TUBS, OLD WOMAN ; YOU CAN'T STAN’ DE GAFT !’ 


from Cherry Hill, is after the place. His mother is sick, and he has to sup- 
port her and his five little sisters.” 

“Say, Judge, dat ‘Limpy’ Joe’s got four big uncles, his old woman’s 
brudders.” 

“Yes, I know; they all vote in the district.” 

“Where does dey work?” 

This question was an awkward one, as Scruff realized when the Judge 
ignored it and began to talk about the hard life of a crippled boy with a 
mother and five sisters to support. News of local political movements 
spreads rapidly in City Hall Park and Printing House Square, and before 
the “sports” were out. that day every one knew that Scruff was after the 
“stoop” as a reward for his services in the district, and that he was “close to 
the Judge.” The old women chattered like magpies and told their steady 
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customers that it was a sin and shame for honest people to be driven off 
their own property for a “thieving vagabond who was always rolling the 
bones.” Scruff thrashed two newcomers from Hudson Street and sent 
them back with a warning to stay on their own side of town, stood up the 
Hokey Pokey man for treats for ten of the gang, and in other ways de- 
meaned himself as became a rising and working politician. He notified 
all the members of his club that the Thursday night parade would form in 
Paradise Park at eight o’clock, and that every boy that was late would get a 
“belt in de slats.” “Dat march has got ter be de real stuff,” was Scruff’s 
edict to every member of his organization. 

The young politician turned in his “overs” early that night and started 
home in very good humor with himself. He expected to make a showing 
with his parade that would compel the influence of the Judge against 
Limpy Joe. He was passing the fire-house when a slender, pale-faced boy 
stepped out of the shadow and spoke to him. 

“Scruff, you’re big an’ strong; you’ve got de best line on de Square. 
Gimme de stoop?” 

“Ain’t got it meself,” the young politician answered gruffly. He was 
sparring for time to think. 

“If I could chase round,” the thin boy went on, “but, yer see, my old 
woman’s laid up, an’ de gals has gotter eat. Dere’s five little ones an’ 

“Dontcher come no whimperin’ game wid me, Limpy, or I'll paste yer 
one in de jaw!” 

Scruff was himself again, and glared fiercely at Limpy Joe as he squared 
off for a left lead. Joe knew it was all a bluff, because Scruff never hit a 
cripple nor pinched a little kid. 

“I knows you’se solid wid de Judge, Scruff, an’ if you’se wouldn’t min’ 
puttin’ in a word fer me.” 

“G’wan home, Limpy. I’m in politics, an’ I’ve gotter hurry.” 

Joe said no more, but trudged slowly through the lanes of cheap liquor 
and stale beer resorts to the squalid rooms on Cherry Hill that he called 
home. Scruff was surprised to find his mother out when he climbed the 
dark stairs to the top tenement in City Hall Place. Ben, his younger 
brother, was moaning with the pain of the terrible sore in his hip that made 
him a cripple and invalid. The two little sisters were tossing on a pallet 
in the troubled sleep of ill-nourished children. Scruff gave Ben his medi- 
cine and talked to him until he fell asleep. Then he went over to the pal- 
let, and, kneeling down, peered into the faces of the girls, looking for the 
flush of fever. Scrubbing one hand on his trousers to remove the thickest 
of the dirt, he pressed it gently on the foreheads of the sleepers, pushing 
back their matted curls until they lay quite still, dreaming that a kind angel 
had come down from the sky to rock them “bye-bye” in a big cradle. 


Scruff’s mother was very tired when she came home, and the heavy 
shadow on her face warned him that something was wrong. He asked 
no questions, but waited until she was ready to tell him. Leaning heavily 
against the tubs, the woman made the sign of the cross and whispered a 
short prayer, while waiting to regain enough strength to talk. 

“Poor Nora!” she said at last, speaking to space and the semi-darkness 
rather than to Scruff, who sat facing her. “I’ve been with Mrs. Casey,” 
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she went on, this time addressing her son. “She’s that bad with the lung 
complaint** she may not live a month. Poor soul, and she’s prayin’ all the 
time that her boy Joe may get a steady job before she has to go. Heaven 
only knows what'll become o’ the five little gals!” 

Scruff got up and tinkered with the small lamp that cast a feeble light 
over the little room. Then he kicked at the cat, twisted his cap into a ball 
and shoved it deep into a pocket before he replied. 

“Had any supper?” he blurted out, keeping his eyes fixed on the cat. 

“T’m not hungry.” 

“Tam. Sold three hundred extras today. Wait a minute.” 

The boy picked up a pitcher and tin bucket and was leaping down the 
stairs before his mother could question or object. In five minutes he was 
back with hot soup, coffee, cheese and bread. The supper was consumed 
in silence, then Scruff kissed his mother on the forehead, lay down on his 
pallet to watch the mystic shadows of darkness—and to think. 

The Elizabeth Street reserves were at Paradise Park on Thursday night 
to restrain the Divver Juniors with heavy hands and night sticks for the 
protection of the breakable and combustible property in the vicinity. They 
had little work to do. There was no parade. “Fat” Levy had the police 
permit all right, the Garibaldi Drum Corps from the Bend was there, and 
the “gang” were on time, but Scruff did not come. The Juniors dared 
not parade without him, and after much yelling and some fireworks they 
began at nine o’clock to disperse. The reserves had gone back to the sta- 
tion, but a few members of the “gang” lingered at the Five Points when the 
Judge and a party of friends came down Worth Street to learn why there 
had been no parade. The leader of the district was bluntly informed that 
his young friend Scruff had failed to come and had sent no excuse. 

“Probably gone over to the opposition. I never had much faith in him, 
anyway,” the Judge said to his friends, as they moved towards Calahan’s. 

The Divver Juniors, having disintegrated back into the “gang,” within 
two hours were lining up at the head of Frankfort Street to talk it over and 
wait for midnight extras, when “Yiddish” and “Sawed-Off” came tearing 
down Centre Street as if a squad of new buttons were at their heels. 

“Hey, fellers!’” they shouted in a breath, “Scruff’s passed up fer fair. 
Watter yer tink? De Judge is trun ’im fer good!” 

There was a chorus of questions, a surging crowd that blocked the street, 
and the boys with the news, when they had recovered breath, went on :-— 

“Sure, Scruff’s passed up ter de finish dis time. Didn’t we hear de Judge 
say it? He’s a dead un wid ’is politics gag. De granniesf ’Il keep de stoop.” 

From Ann Street to Andy Horn’s the passing of Scruff was the one topic 
of conversation and conference that night. If there were boys who wanted 
to know his side of it, they held their peace. The “gang” did not love 
Scruff, and none is so friendless as a fallen leader in politics. 

The Judge was early at the Court House on Friday, when “Blackey the 
Coon” approached with a badly-written and much-soiled note. Opening 
it he read with effort :-— 















_ “Dear Judge :—Plees give de stoop to Limpy. His fam’ly’s bigger ’n mine an’ deys 
sicker. His unkles will be out in time ter vote. 
‘* Yours trooley, ScrurrF, I mean, 


: ** WILLIAM Brapy.”’ 
** Consumption. + Old women. 18 
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la STORY OF THe || BY S.A. \ 
STOCK EXCHANGE ) F9/NELSOT. 
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Like all Mr. Nelson’s stories of Wall Street, this tale 
deals with facts and actual conditions. It is thus especially 
interesting to the business man. 


a1. was the beginning of the last year of 

the old century—so early that one had 

not yet acquired the habit of dating his 

letters in the new year, with its clumsy 

double cipher. And it was in Wall. 

Street, where everyone, the bee, the drone and the 

parasite, was busy with the excitement of honest 

toil, the haste to get rich without work, or the employment of razor-iike wits 
in the daily contest of the Stock Exchange. 

Four years of prosperity had passed ; four years of a scarcely interrupted 
“boom,” and now the waves of a little panic were subsiding on the nervous 
sea of finance. Of course prices were up—so high up that the newspapers 
referred to them daily as “record-breakers.” Iron, steel, cotton, wheat, 
corn, freights, labor, and everything that man had to sell, sold for amazing 
prices. There had been an election and a war. One brought prosperity, 
and the other—according to a rule of finance—doubled it. Then another 
war in another country, and bumper harvests following bumper harvests 
combined to pour money in the lap of the republic, all helping to make a 
wonderful ending to a wonderful century. Four momentous years had 
disappeared in which millionaire bankrupts had seized fortune on the wing 
and again become millionaires. 

Such a man walked along Broadway beneath the shadow of Trinity’s 
spire, turned into Wall Street, thence to Broad Street, and entered the door 
of an office directly opposite the Stock Exchange. He was Col. Timothy 
Willard, recently of Chicago, but now of New York. Six feet tall, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested and clean-shaven, he impressed the stranger as 
an extremely robust, uninteresting, middle-aged man of business. His 
face was as a sealed book, having an unprinted, unadorned cover. You 
could not read anything there—neither joy, despair, satisfaction nor discon- 
tentment. All that you could say was that it reflected calmness and neu- 
trality. Colonel Willard by profession was a lawyer, but his trade was 
that of “promoting.” Four years before he had failed for $4,000,000. Now 
he appeared as the successful promoter, who had retired his liabilities, pay- 
ing 100 cents on the dollar, plus interest at 6 per cent, and his fortune was 
estimated to exceed $6,000,000. And that, too, after making due allowance 
for exaggeration. Like all great men of business, he was never in a hurry— 
never appeared to be busy. 

Colenel Willard had promoted three iron and steel combinations. The 
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superficial denounced them as trusts. Their combined capitalization rep- 

resented $200,000,000 in handsomely engraved stock certificates. True, the 

figures sound incomprehensible, absurd if you like, but the time had arrived 

in Wall Street when millions were talked of with the glibness that four 

years before had described thousands. And the public bought industrial 

stocks, for they were the Street’s leading fashion in a decade, and the wares 

of Colonel Willard were among them. Then they bought more, and after 

that they kept on buying. Why should not a promoter win $6,000,000 

when everyone wanted to buy his stocks and the game was so very simple 

and yet so daz- ; 

zlingly big? : —— TT 
Colonel Wil- j k {i 

lard, on enter- Alby 

ing the branch 

office of De 

Fere, Hurry & 

Co., sat down in 

front of the 

stock quotation 

board, a com- 

pact, oblong ar- 

rangement 

stretched along 

the wall, up- 

on which were 

posted abbrevia- 

tions of the names 

of stocks, fractioms 

and numbers, rep- 

resenting the quo- 

tations made in the 

Stock Exchange 

market. At one 

end was a_ boy 

closely watching a = | 

stock indicator, a At 3 si al 


machine which re- : : = >< aia 4 
corded the sales on > Ni 
an endless ribbon : Se TS raga? Be 

of white paper, ¢ e- Ze 


working like an 
automatic type- 
writer. At each 
fractional change 
the boy would take 
a printed ticket 


of pasteboard and 

. . **I WANT TO UNLOAD 30,000 SHARES OF STEEL PIPE, AND I DON’T 
stick It on the WANT ANYONE TO KNOW THAT I AM SELLING, CAN 
board. And so, YOU Do IT ?” 


Colonel Willard, as Prawn by Charles Grunwald, 
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his eyes scanned the day’s record, was enabled to see that the market had 
opened “steady” at unchanged prices as compared with those of the previous 
day, and had advanced throughout the morning. If he felt any satisfaction 
on observing that his own stocks had risen in value, his face did not reveal it. 

In charge of the office was Henry Hastings, for it was a Chicago firm, 
the chief business of which was in grain trading, but for four years grain 
had occupied second place to stocks. Hastings, although a young man, 
was an old employee. In twelve years he had climbed the ladder from office 
boy to manager of the New York branch, and at times his thoughts were 
directed toward his chances of acquiring an interest in the firm. His char- 
acter was spotless; his absolute honesty conceded by everyone who knew 
him. Had he been dishonest, a fortune in money had repeatedly been in 
his grasp. It was his duty to keep the five telegraph operators, operating 
the special wires to Chicago, working steadily and accurately. Over those 
wires flashed orders to buy and sell stocks that represented millions of dol- 
lars a week—sometimes millions a day—as De Fere, Hurry & Co. were 
themselves heavy speculators, and their western commission business was 
very large. Hastings distributed the orders for execution on the Stock 
Exchange with rare speed and skill. His knowledge of the varying capa- 
hilities of the active brokers on the Board-room was acquired in a school 
of experience that, by reason of its limitations, admitted few pupils. 

“I would like,” said Colonel Willard, “to see you for a few minutes in 
private.” 

“Step this way, Colonel,” requested Hastings, who led the way to an 
inner office. 

“Mr. Hastings,” whispered the promoter very earnestly, “I want to unload 
30,000 shares of Steel Pipe, and I don’t want anyone to know that I am sell- 
ing. Can you do it?” 

The only indication of Mr. Hastings’s excitement at this request was be- 
trayed in dropping his cigarette as he replied :— 

“TI think so.” 

“Above all,” continued Colonel Willard, as he pointed to the telegraph 
instruments, “I do not want to let Chicago know of the order until you have 
executed it.” 

“Do you insist upon that? Had I not better notify the firm?” 

“No—no. Under no ¢gircumstances. If you cannot take the order as I 
give it,” was the emphatic response, “say so, and I will go elsewhere.” 

“Very well. When do you want to begin to sell?” 

“At once. I will bring the certificates of stock here within an hour.” 

The wheel in the stock indicator was going round and round in its tire- 
less journey, printing a record of joy and disappointment, as Hastings hur- 
riedly, almost instantaneously, mapped out his plan. 

“Take that,” he called to an operator, as he scribbled this message to 
Swift & Sanger: “Sell 5,000 Steel Pipe at the market. Sell quietly. Start 
the rumor that this is a bear raid, and don’t give up our name. Hastings.” 

To Messrs. Hudson & Taylor he wired: “Buy 2,000 Pipe at the market, 
and let them know that we are buying. Hastings.” 

Usually Steel Pipe was a quiet stock, but that afternoon, in its declining 
course, it was the most active “security” in an otherwise flat market. No one 
knew where the selling came from. Were not De Fere, Hurry & Co. 
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buyers, and did not they represent 

Colonel Willard and other inside 

interests? And the day closed with 

the iron and steel group in a flurry 

and everyone asking, Who is sell- 
ing Steel Pipe? 

There was a renewal of 
the selling the next day, 
and the third day and the 
fourth day. Excited bro- 
kers ran to the office of 

De Fere, Hurry & 
Co., and as Mr. 
Hastings smoked 
placidly on, he re- 
gretted that he 
could give them 
no information re- 
| garding the sellers 
of Steel Pipe. “We,” he 
dissembled, “are buyers. 
Hudson & Taylor have 
been buying for us all the 
week.” And the brokers 
went out more puzzled 

y than ever. 

Everyone interested in 
the steel stocks agreed 


that it was a very myster- 
ious operation. Even the 
members of Hastings’s 
own firm were at sea. 
“Who in is selling 
Pipe?” asked these gen- 
tlemen in their best Chicago style. But there was no answer. . 


‘* THERE WAS A RENEWAL OF THE SELLING THE NEXT DAY.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


“ 


Can’t tell you now. Will wire particulars later,” telegraphed Hastings. 

At the end of the fourth day Hastings had the pleasure of saying to 
Colonel Willard: “Colonel, your order is executed. On Monday we 
started selling at 43. We sold secretly through Swift & Sanger and other 
brokers 40,000 shares down to 28, and bought openly through Hudson & 
Taylor 10,000 shares. I have your account credited with $983,000, less 
commissions.” 

“I have given you the stock certificates, and I would like a check to- 
morrow,” said Colonel Willard, and without saying “Thank you,” or even 
“Good-day,” he walked out. 

“Now,” said Hastings to himself, “he might have said ‘Thank you.’ I 
thought that I put through that order rather cleverly; but these new mil- 
lionaire chaps are a trifle thoughtless.” 

Hastings nodded his head from side to side, grinned at his own thoughts, 
and then sat down and wired to the home office in Chicago an explicit ac- 
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count of the operation. Perhaps he expanded a trifle, with pardonable busi- 
ness pride, as he realized that few men could have unloaded that particular 


block of stock with better net results. 
It was a Saturday afternoon. He waited for congratulations, but none 


arrived—not even a request for more details. 




















‘* HAD I DESIRED I COULD HAVE MADE $20,000 ON THAT ORDER * * * BUT I AM 
NOT A SHARPER ”’ 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald, 


On Monday afternoon, very much to Hastings’s astonishment, the two 
older members of the firm tottered into the office. 

“Why, how do you do?” said Hastings; “I did not know that you were 
in town. When did you get in? Is anything the matter?” 

The senior member, physically feeble, but a veteran, keen and resolute 
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speculator, bent over on his walking stick, gazed at the floor, and ignored 
Hastings’s outstretched hand of welcome as he said: “Well, we came 
rather suddenly. You see—you see, we are going to make a change. We 
won't need you any longer.” 

“What's the trouble?” asked Hastings, in a cold, bass voice; “don’t you 
like my methods?” 

“Well, we’re not satisfied, and we thought we’d make a change.” 

“When do you want me to go?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

And then a light struck Hastings. 

“The trouble is that you do not like the way I executed that 30,000 share 
order for Willard?” 

The senior member nodded his head in assent. 

“Well, Mr. De Fere,” spoke out Hastings, “Colonel Willard insisted 
that you should not know of it. He made me promise not to tell you, or he 
threatened to cancel the order. Perhaps he believed that he could not trust 
you—you know better than I about that, as he is an old friend of yours and 
hails from your city. I was honest with him and with you. To have told 
you after my promise to him, and to have given you a chance to sell a few 
thousand shares short for your own account* would have made mea liar. To 
have refused his order on his conditions would have meant loss of money 
to you, and possibly loss of one of your best customers. Knowing you, 
I could not afford to make a mistake in either way. I want you to under- 
stand, and never forget it, that I have been a square man all my life, and 
expect to remain one. Had I desired, I could have made $20,000 on that 
order myself, and on others $100,000 in the last six months, but I am not a 
sharper. You—and I, too—have the satisfaction of knowing that as I leave 
here, I am ‘broke,’ for I thought that my place was absolutely secure. I can 
see now, though, that you need another manager, and there is not money 
enough in your firm to make me that kind of a man. Let me tell you that 
I respect myself—always have and always intend to—that is more than you 
can say of yourself.” 

Hastings said many other things, vigorously and somewhat disconnect- 
edly, and De Fere with his partner became very red around the ears, while 
their collars were certainly too small. They even muttered apologies to 
their rudely discharged and honorable manager; in fact, they acted as if 
Hastings were dismissing them. 

When Willard heard of Hastings’s discharge, he said: “That’s too bad.” 
He promptly forgot the incident, however, for he was busy organizing a new 
$49,000,000 Cast iron Slab combination. 

The question is: Should Hastings have told the firm of the 30,000 share 
order? What would you have done? 








* To have sold stock at the high price and bought it back at the low price, thus making 
the difference. To have sold 1,000 shares of Steel Pipe at 40, buying it back at 35, would 
have represented a profit of $5 a share, or $5,000. 
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By BENJAMIN H. RIDGELY, FORMERLY UNITED 


STATES CONSUL AT GENEVA. iil: = | Fa 


E Consulate had been full of —{t 

people since g o’clock in the j — 

morning, and Alonzo and I were 

both glad that 5 o’clock had come, for it was the very height 

of the mid-summer season at Geneva, and we had so often dur- 
ing the day pointed out the place where Lucheni had assassinated the Em- 
press of Austria to the dear old tourist-ladies, who wanted to be assured of 
seeing the exact spot, which was visible from the balcony of the Consulate, and 
we had spent so much time in explaining why the name of the United States 
had been omitted from the stone cornice of the new post-office building, 
whereas all the other great countries of the Postal Union figured there in 
flourishing, carved capitals, and we had so frequently explained the reason 
of the salute that had been fired that morning from the cannon on the jetty 
at the Quai des Eaux-Vives, and we had busied ourselves so industriously 
in an effort to find the missing baggage of a Minnesota college professor, 
who had lost it somewhere between Turin and Geneva—I say we had been 
so busily occupied throughout the long, hot day with all these little things 
which seem unutterably trifling, but which, none the less, enter so largely 
into the routine of American Consulates at great European tourist centers, 
that we were both tired, and I was glad to think of an hour’s repose under the 
fine old trees in the “Promenade des Bastions,” while I am sure that Alonzo 
had designs upon a cool corner on the sidewalk in front of honest Pierre 
Gallatin’s “Café des Alpes,” where the beer is always fresh and wholesome. 
Incidentally, I may observe that Alonzo was my factotum. I called him 
my secretary, but he was also my messenger, commissionaire, guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. He was a Frenchman, who had been sent in his youth 
to Geneva to learn commercial bookkeeping, and had remained in order to 
avoid doing military service in the mother country. Thus, it is also evident 
that Alonzo was not a patriot, but he was a wise and artful youth, and I re- 
gret to say had the ablest and promptest talent for prevarication I have ever 
known. When a tiresome visitor stayed too long and asked too many un- 
necessary questions, I could always depend upon Alonzo to rescue me. 

Thus, on this particular day, the tourist college professor, who had lost 
his trunk somewhere between Turin and Geneva, was the only visitor 
left, and we were anxiously waiting for him to leave, which he appeared to 
have no idea of doing, and I was therefore not surprised when Alonzo sud- 
denly appeared and gravely said :— 
“Has Monsieur forgotten that the official funeral of the Mayor of the 
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Commune de Plainpalais takes place at half-past five o’clock this afternoon?” 

This was my poor depraved Alonzo’s favorite falsehood. I think, during 
his three years in my service, he must have announced the funeral of the 
worthy functionary fully fifty times. Occasionally, to vary the monotony of 
the deception, he would unexpectedly develop a corner-stone laying at 
“Carouge,” or the visit of a Federal functionary from Berne, but we gener- 
ally had the Mayor of Plainpalais to inter whenever a visitor stayed too long. 

The college professor took the hint on this occasion and left. Alonzo and 
I were about to follow him when we heard a carriage come rattling up to the 
door, immediately followed by a quick step in the hallway. 

“Monsieur le Consul n’est pas visible: le bureau est fermé,” shrieked my 
faithful old concierge from her lodge, but the visitor, rushing on up the 
steps, gave the Consulate bell such a ring as it had never had before. 

“We are lost, Monsieur,” observed Alonzo resignedly. 

“The Mayor of Plainpalais has probably come to arrest you for lying,” I 
replied, grimly. “Go, let him in.” 

Alonzo obeyed with a shrug, and I saw through my half-open door a 
lady enter hastily. She was greatly excited, and her voice was almost a wail 
as she asked Alonzo if he were the consul. 

“Madame flatters me,” observed Alonzo ceremoniously ; “‘it is after office 
hours, but Monsieur le Consul is still in his bureau.” 

I saw that the lady was in trouble, and at once went out and invited her 
into my private office. She was forty-five years of age, perhaps, stoutly 
built and plainly dressed—rather a motherly, old-fashioned looking sort of 
a woman. Her one ornament was a magnificent solitaire diamond ring, 
which glistened aggressively on the little finger of her right hand. I can- 
not recall that I ever saw a person in such a state of suppressed excitement. 
She was actually trembling from head to foot, and when she suddenly 
seized my hand and implored me in a broken voice to tell her where her 
husband was, I thought she was demented. 

“Calm yourself, Madam,” I said; “I know nothing of either of you.” 

She looked at me steadily for a moment, and then burst into tears. In 
the course of half an hour, however, she became quite calm, and told me 
in a very clear and intelligent way that she and her husband had arrived in 
Geneva the night before from Baden-Baden, and had taken an apartment 
at the Hotel des Bergues, one of the fashionable hotels of Geneva, where 
they had passed the night; that the next morning, after breakfast, he had 
gone out for a walk, saying that he might visit the Consulate and try to get 
a Chicago newspaper to read; that he had not come back to luncheon, and 
that it was now five o’clock, and she had heard nothing from him, and that 
the only thing she could hear of his movements was that, in leaving the 
hotel, he had asked the concierge to direct him to the American Con- 
sulate. She had been sitting in her room at the hotel since twelve o’clock, 
waiting*in vain for him to return. The suspense had finally become meee 
able, and it had suddenly occurred to her to come to me. 

She then told me that her husband, although a native of Germany, had 
lived for thirty years in two of our large Western cities, and had long ago 
become a naturalized citizen of the United States. She herself was a native 
of one of the famous Western states, and had: married Mr. H. only ten 
years ago. They had no children, but had, none the less, lived a life of 
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almost ideal happiness. Both were in good health, and were looking forward 
to a happy summer in Switzerland, to be followed by a winter at Arcachon, 
where they had just rented a furnished villa. 1 began to wonder. 

“Does he ever drink to excess?” I asked. 

“Excepting a small glass of Bordeaux at dinner, he never drinks at all,” 
she answered ; “he has absolutely no bad habits,” she added gently. 

“Perhaps he is troubled over his money affairs,” I suggested. 

“That is impossible,” she replied; “he has a little money, and he has no 
need to use what he has, for I have more than enough for us both.” With 
this she modestly showed me her letter of credit, which was for $10,000. 

She then gave me a description of her husband, and I asked Alonzo if such 
a gentleman had visited the Consulate during the morning. 

“Is it that Monsieur wore a red cravat?” asked Alonzo, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” cried the lady, “he wore a red scarf with a pearl pin in it.” 

“Then Monsieur was here at precisely half-past ten o'clock,” answered 
Alonzo. “He came when Monsieur le Consul was busy with the great lost 
baggage of Monsieur le Professeur, and asked me to let him the Chicago 
newspaper read, which I have gladly done. He did then wish me good 
morning, and has gone away. Monsieur was very amiable. I think I know 
where he is. It is triste, but, mon Dieu, the world is full of tristesse: Helas, 
I am myself but a poor orphelin.” 

The lady was on her feet in an instant. 

“Where is my husband?” she cried, with an imploring look at Alonzo. 

“Ts it that I should say where Monsieur is?” asked Alonzo, addressing 
me with a significant look. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the lady; “let me know the worst; even if he is dead.” 

“Bien, then I may say that Monsicur is in jail,” observed Alonzo calmly. 

The poor lady gasped and fell back fainting. When she had regained 
consciousness, Alonzo continued in this wise: “When Monsieur has left 
the Consulate this morning he was alone, but as he crossed the Place des 
Alpes, I have from my window seen two Messieurs join him. They were 
M M. Dupin and Gautier, de la Police Secrete, whom I know very well. 
Monsieur had gone away with them very quietly, but I have noticed that 
they did walk on either side of Monsieur. Par consequent, it is evident that 
Monsieur was arrested. You shall find him in /a Prison de Saint Antoine.” 

I knew the sagacity of Alonzo, and I did not for a moment doubt the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. My chief surprise lay in the fact that the un- 
fortunate gentleman had not notified his wife of his whereabouts. The lady 
meanwhile had regained her self-possession, and seemed full of energy. She 
could not imagine why her husband had been arrested, and felt confident 
it would turn out to be a case of mistaken identity. She implored me to 
go at once to the prison and take her with me. I persuaded her, on the 
other hand, to go back to her hotel, and went alone to investigate the mat- 
ter. I felt certain that her husband was more seriously involved than she 
thought. An hour later the amiable Procureur General had kindly given 
me a special permit to see the prisoner, and, although it was long after hours 
when I arrived at St. Antoine, the Director allowed me to enter. I found 
my unhappy compatriot in his cell with a meagre supper of soup, bread and 
wine before him. He was a man of fifty, fashionably dressed and of a most 
pleasing appearance. I handed him my card and his face turned red. He 
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was evidently embarrassed. I was struck by the soft, musical voice in 
which he addressed me. 

“My wife knows?” he said questioningly. 

“She knows you are in jail, and wonders why you have failed to advise her 
of that fact,” I answered. 

“She believes me guilty?” he continued. 

“She has no idea of what you are accused,” I answered. 

“I wish she might never know,” rejoined the prisoner desperately. “| 
wish I might obtain my release conditionally and jump into the Rhone, so 
that they might at least find my dead body free from the taint of a prison. 
I do not care for myself. My horror lies in the fact that the best wife, 
the kindest and gentlest woman in the world, must be disgraced by the man 
she loved and trusted.” 

“You had better tell me your story,” I suggested. He then told me that 
he had been arrested just after leaving the Consulate, upon a warrant issued 
at the direction of the Procureur Général of ———,, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, charging him in a general way with the felony of escroquerie, 
or swindling. The specific charge against him was that he had represented 
himself as the American director or general manager of a certain famous 
European Transatlantic Steamship Company, and had thereby obtained a 
railway pass over certain lines of the ————Railway Company, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Germany. He admitted to me that he had obtained the 
pass much in the manner described, and he also admitted that he was not at 
this time an agent or employee of the steamship company in question, but 
declared that he had been some years before. 

The mere act of “beating a railway company out of a pass” in the United 
States would probably be regarded rather as a clever trick than as a serious 
felony, but in Europe it means another thing, and particularly in Germany, 
where confidence men and all other swindlers are prosecuted with the most 
unrelenting bitterness. The prisoner knew this, and felt that his case was a 
very bad one, and particularly because he was a native born German, who 
had merely been naturalized as a United States citizen and who could 
not plead ignorance of the laws of the mother country. There was 
a strong likelihood that he would be sentenced to at least five years in 
prison. 

He authorized me to tell his wife the facts, and asked me to beg her for- 
giveness. I left him, promising to return the next day. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the sorrow of my interview with his wife. It is enough to say 
that it broke her heart. She was a true woman, however, and whatever may 
have been her sense of shame, it did not occur to her to do otherwise than 
stand by her unhappy husband. She begged me to take the case in hand, 
and to spare no means or expense in the effort to save him. 

H ’s greatest fear, naturally, was to be returned to Germany, and the 
lawyer whom I engaged to plead his case joined me in a vigorous plea to 
the Federal Tribunal, urging that he be granted his provisional liberty on 
bail, in order that he might establish his innocence before being carried away 
to Germany, for the lawyer undertook to argue that his client was really 
innocent, basing his plea upon the ground that he had, as a matter of fact, 
been at one time an agent of the steamship company, even if this was not 
the case at the moment when he obtained the pass. This was such a weak 
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argument that the Federal Tribunal did not pay much attention to it. Per- 
haps they thought our lawyer merely wanted to secure H ’s release in 
order that he might forfeit his bail and run away to the United States and 
avoid punishment. In any event, he was taken back to Germany under 
writ of extradition and presented to the Criminal Court at ———— for the 
preliminary examination. I went there at the urgent request of his wife 
to see what could be done. The German authorities were polite, but abso- 
lutely implacable. So was the manager of the railway that had been 
swindled. They would hear of nothing short of his punishment to the full 
extent of the law. They did not believe that he had ever been in the em- 
ploy of the European steamship company at all, and held that it was a pure 
case of premeditated swindling without a single extenuating circumstance. 
He had not even the excuse of poverty, for he was rich. The prisoner was 
remanded for trial in thirty days. In the meantime we secured bail for 
him upon condition that he should not leave the city. Fine quarters were 
obtained for him at the Hotel Prince Frederick, and there he waited the final 
trial, with his devoted wife always by his side. I shall never forget the true 
woinanly courage, devotion and energy of that. poor lady. She_wrote hun- 
dreds of letters to friends whom she felt might use their influence to help 
her; she haunted her lawyers’ offices, and virtually offered to pay an in- 
demnity that her more than comfortable fortune could satisfy, but all to no 
avail. The prosecution was absolutely remorseless. 

I shall now come to the last and saddest chapter of this unhappy little 
story. One day, about a week before the trial, Mrs. H saw in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald that Mr. ——— had been appointed Am- 
bassador of the United States to a country not far away from Germany. 
Her eyes gleamed with hope. The Ambassador in question, she said, had 
known her all her life, and had also known and liked her husband, and had 
known him to be a man of upright character, and she felt confident if so 
distinguished a diplomatic officer could be persuaded to come and make a 
personal plea, her husband might either be saved altogether or the sentence 
reduced to the minimum. In fact, we all felt that there was hope in this plan, 
and I agreed to go and see the Ambassador and try to bring him back with 
me. It was a long and hard journey, but the diplomat, like the great- 
hearted American gentleman he was, agreed to return with me at once. 

It was the day before the trial, and after a long night’s ride we were within 
an hour of our journey’s end. The Ambassador and I and one other gentle- 
man were alone in a first-class compartment. Our traveling companion 
was a bright-looking little gentleman of the professional type, and carried 
with him a large black portfolio. Suddenly the train gave a bump; the little 
gentleman plunged forward on my lap; as he did so, his portfolio burst open. 
Among the articles that fell out of it was a photograph, and as I picked it up 
to hand it to him I was almost stunned to see that it was an excellent like- 
ness of our poor prisoner, the wretched defendant at ———-, whom we were 
on our way to save. 

“Excuse me, Monsieur,” I asked in French, “but do you know the origi- 
nal of that photograph?” 

“Why, certainly, Monsieur,” replied the little gentleman cheerfully; “I 
know him very well—so well, indeed, that I am on my way to ——— to 
help send him to prison for five years. He recently swindled the railway 
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company, of which I have the honor to be the chief attorney, out of a valu- 
able railway pass in the most brazen sort of fashion.” 

“Yours is a German railway company,” I asked rather faintly. 

“No, Monsieur ; it is an Italian company.” 

“And the man is guilty, you think?” 

“Most certainly, Monsieur. He represented himself to be the American 
director of the ————Steamship Company, and obtained a valuable permit 
de circulation over our lines on that ground. We do not care to confine him 
in jail in Italy, but we shall see that our German brethren do not lack for 
evidence against him,” and the little gentleman sank gracefully back in his 
corner with his portfolio clasped under his arm. 

Here, then, was evidence that our man had not only cheated the German 
railway, but an Italian company, and had even kept that fact from us. Per- 
haps there were others. He seemed to have had the habit. I saw all our 
fine hopes of saving him or even of getting him off with a light sentence 
vanish, and the Ambassador and I left the train and got into a carriage at the 
railway station with heavy hearts, for we thought sadly of the poor lady 

But destiny is eccentric. Sometimes even the relentless criminal courts 
of Germany may be cheated of their prey. As our carriage approached 
the Hotel Prince Frederick, we saw a great crowd gathering about that 
famous hostelry. People were rushing to it from every direction. I looked 
up at one of the windows in the fourth story, and I saw there the white, 
scared face of our poor lady. She looked down at an object on the ground 
with an agonized expression, and then withdrew from the window. Mean- 
while, the object had been picked up and carried into the hotel. It was the 
crushed body of her unhappy husband. He had jumped from his bedroom 
window and was quite dead. In his pocket was found one line, which said: 
“I am remorselessly persecuted. I die to avoid disgrace.” 

This was the end of it all. I never saw the poor lady’s face again—not 
even at the funeral, for she was so completely shrouded in black that no 
glimpse of her was to be had; and when I sent my card to her at the hotel, 
she wrote a few poor, sad, straggling words, saying that she would never 
forget me for what I had done, but that she preferred to see nobody. I do 
not know as I write this story where she is or anything about her, but I 
have heard it vaguely stated that soon after the awful tragedy she gave her 
fortune to the Catholic Church and entered a convent as a sister of Jesus? 
And who can explain the dishonorable weakness of the man who wrecked 
her life and took his own? Was it simply a mania to swindle the railways? 
I am told there are such men in the United States. 

Three weeks ago, on Christmas day, I found on my desk a little 
package. Inside it was a diamond ring and a plain white card bearing the 
name of the lady I had helped. She had written the words, “For your wife, 
who was so kind to me,” and had signed her name. It was the ring I had 
noticed on her finger the first day I saw her. How the package found its 
way to my desk I do not know, for Alonzo is also a Catholic, and does not 

tell secrets. 


————= 
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UT at the end 
of Chestnut 
Street, in 
Farm Center, 

all- by herself, lived 

Miss Stitt—‘waitin’,” 

said the people. 
Formerly the Stitts 

had occupied a large 
yellow house, with 
drab blinds and an 
iron fence around it, 
on the corner of Main 
and Elm Streets, three 
blocks from the post- 





ao office. It was the 
‘“ WHEN HER GATE LATCH CLICKED.” finest house in the vil- 
Drown ty 8, H. Poretdh. lage, for Squire Stitt 


and family were personages of no little importance in the community. 
Visitors to Farm Center always were taken past the corner, so that they 
might inspect it and carry with them a remembrance of “the Stitt Place.” 

This memory could hardly fail to be pleasant. Not only was the dwelling 
itself quite imposing, but the premises were spacious and shady and com- 
fortable looking. The house stood at one side, so that a clear half of the 
lot was left free. The back part of the yard was rich in old-fashioned 
flowers. There were two immense beds containing phlox, mignonette, bache- 
lor buttons, geraniums, daisies, primroses, pansies, heliotrope, asters, and 
other posies dear to the heart of a woman such as Mrs. Stitt. Sunflowers 
and hollyhocks flourished along the back board fence, nasturtiums grew 
beside the fence bordering Elm Street, sweet peas were trained against the 
lattice work over the wall and morning-glories covered the kitchen porch. 
Of course, right in the center of the yard was the inevitable bunch of huge 
white peonies— the very biggest peonies in town. 

Passers-by on Elm Street greatly admired the Stitt flowers, and boys and 
girls liked to reach through the fence and break off nasturtium stems in 
order to nibble them and enjoy their peppery flavor. However, from in front 
of the house the flowers were barely visible, because the view was inter- 
rupted by a magnificent clump of evergreens. The trees extended across the 
lot, from the porch nearly to the side fence. They gave to the house a pe- 
culiarly stately, reserved air. 

Even on the hottest days the evergreens offered a cool retreat. The sun 
never penetrated beneath their low branches, and the breeze seemed never to 
abandon them. Here, in a hammock, Jennie Stitt was accustomed to spend 
many hours sewing, reading and dreaming; and here, at the least two even- 
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ings in the week, when the weather was propitious, James Thayer was sure 
to find her. 

In village parlance James Thayer was “keepin’ comp’ny” with Jennie Stitt. 
Neighbors became used to hearing, o’ nights, within the recesses of the pines, 
subdued voices and happy laughter. People generally were wondering when 
the wedding was to occur, when it was noised about that James Thayer was 
going away. 

And go he did, early one spring morning. Of those behind, no person 
outside of the Stitt family knew whether or not he and Jennie had come 
to an understanding. What the Stitt family knew was this :— 

James might return in a year, and if he and Jennie were still of the same 
mind, none would gainsay them. But they were not to communicate with 
each other. 

“If he shouldn’t come back—and sometimes they don’t,” observed the 
Squire, “I'll not have my girl down in white and black, or breakin’ her heart 
over letters. Better to let ’em both cut loose for a while, and see what'll 
happen.” 

* ** x * * * x . * 





Fourteen years ago was this—fourteen years. The yellow house, with its 
flanking groups of evergreens, was still termed “the Stitt Place,” but the 
Stitts, save Jennie, had been removed from the village to a fairer land. First 
the Squire had gone, leaving his property in a sad tangle of litigation. Then 
went Mrs. Stitt; and when the iron front gate swung to afford passage for 
her coffin, misfortune took advantage of the gap, and, gathering its forces, 
rushed in. 

By the advice of her attorney, Jennie sold house and lot and much of the 
furniture. Having satisfied her father’s creditors, she purchased a modest 
cottage at the end of Chestnut Street, and strangers moved into the old 
homestead. 

She lived alone in her cottage. As years glided by she became simply 
“Miss Stitt,’ for the Jennie was not essential. She was self-supporting, doing 
odd jobs of sewing for the villagers, helping with house-cleaning, and mak- 
ing perfect models of doughnuts and “devil's cake” and angel-food, which 
were eagerly bought by housewives having unexpected company. Her 
needs were few; her chicken-yard and her garden, with occasionally a call 
on the butcher and grocer, abundantly supplied her table. ’ 

Her cottage, with its four rooms—bedroom, parlor, dining-room and 
kitchen—and its surroundings, were wonders of neatness; so much so that 
the village took considerable pride in this humble successor to “the Stitt 
Place” of days gone by. 

“That’s where Miss Stitt lives—she that’s waitin’ for her lover to come 
back. She used to live in the big yaller house I showed ye,” would be the 
explanation given by the villagers to strangers. 

As her mother had been, Miss Stitt was extremely fond of flowers, and 
her back yard was overflowing with plants grown from seeds she had car- 
ried with her when she had changed the one home for the other. All the 
old favorites were there. It was her constant delight to walk among them, 
and talk to them, and water them and prune them and train them—always 
caressingly. Her roses were marvels for miles around. 

Without her flowers she would have been lonely much of thertime, for as 
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the years sped the neighbors grew accus- 
tomed to her presence, and did not run in 
so often as at first. But only occasionally 
was she lonely. Once in a while the spell 
would come upon her, in her flower garden, 
or at the table, or in the quiet of her cham- 
ber, and she would catch herself wondering 
—wondering wistfully—if sometime he would 
come back. 

The spell over, her flowers received an 
extra amount of attention, in order to show 
them her remorse for having suffered her 
heart to stray from them even for an in- 
stant. 

In truth, Miss Stitt, consciously now, and 
now unconsciously, was “waitin’.”” Though 
fourteen years had elapsed since James 
Thayer had left her standing at the 
gate in the shadow of the evergreens, 
while with tears in her eyes, and on her 
lips the undefinable sweetness of the first 

kiss she ever had known from one 
> not a relative, she listened to his 
footsteps retreating down the street ; 

she had not forgotten. 
a The first kiss also was the last. 
'  _,-# James Thayer had not returned. He 
** SHE WAS SELF-SUPPORTING, DOING ODD JOBS had no kin in Farm Center, and ere 
OF SEWING FOR THE VILLAGERS,” the twelve months had passed the 
Drawn by 8. H. Persick. village had lost all trace of him. 
Yet, deep in Jennie Stitt’s heart lived the belief, upheld by the precedents 
of romance, that her girlhood lover would come to her again. Had he not 

said so, and kissed her? 

Under the contents of the top drawer of her bureau was a photograph of 
him. Only at long intervals did she look at it. She did not need the pic- 
ture, for she remembered him fully—his smooth, oval, tanned face, his 
brown eyes, his brown hdir, slightly curly, and his lithe, springy walk; and 
she knew that when she again saw him she would recognize him as though 
he had gone from her but yesterday. 

It happened that one June evening, Miss Stitt, having washed and put 
away her tea things, and having tucked her chickens to bed (speaking fig- 
uratively), having watered her gardens, after lingering lovingly among 
the posies, was sitting on her tiny front porch. She was so absorbed in 
the magic of the soft spring gloaming that she was startled when her gate 
latch clicked and she saw a man just on the point of entering. As he ap- 
proached, along the short walk leading to the porch, she arose to receive 
him. He paused, with one foot on the lowest step, and, taking off his hat, 
silently faced her. Miss Stitt’s mind instantly reverted to burglars, and she 
hastened to place her hand on her mother’s old silver watch, in her belt. 

“Well, Jennie,” said the man, hesitatingly. 
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Miss Stitt peered at him, but the moonlight fell only on the side of his 
face, so that his features were not wholly distinct. 

“Well, Jennie,” he said again, “don’t you know me?” 

“No,” she answered, “I don’t believe I do. It isn’t Mr—Mr. Lukens, 
is it?” hazarding the name of the groceryman. 

“No, it isn’t Mr. Lukens,” responded the caller, laughing. “It’s only 
Jimmie Thayer.” 

“Jimmie Thayer!” exclaimed Miss Stitt, incredulously. “Just turn 
around, will you, so the light’s on your face—I do declare!” surveying him 
as he obediently submitted himself for examination, “ you do look a little 
like him.” 

“And I am him,” he insisted, still laughing. ‘“Won’t you shake hands 
with me?” . 

Wonderingly she extended her hand. 

“I know your laugh better than I do your face,” she said. “That laugh 
is a Thayer laugh, every bit; but you’ve changed—you'’ve grown a beard, 
and you're stouter, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, seating himself at the top of the steps, with his 
back against a post, and the moon shining full on him, “I’ve changed, 
of course. It’s fourteen years, Jennie.” 

“Fourteen years—that’s so,” she repeated, mechanically. 

“But I seem to be the only thing that has changed,” he continued, gazing 
at her with all his might, “for you look just the same as ever, and Farm 
Center, too. Why, the town hasn’t gone ahead an inch. I remember this 
house—it used to be at the end of Chestnut Street, and it’s at the end of 
—— Chestnut Street now. I walked past the old place 
before coming here; that’s the only change there 
is, I guess. It doesn’t seem possible 
that I’ve been gone so long. Jennie, 
you're not a day older!” 

“Oh, but I am,” she as- 

a TA serted, quietly. 

“You're not,” he re- 
turned, firmly. “And, 
Jennie, I’ve come back 
for you. I’m going to 
take you away with me— 
if you'll let me. Will 

you?” 

Miss Stitt said nothing. 

| “T’ve come as soon as 

I could,” he resumed. 

“T’ve never forgotten you 

for one moment, and I’ve 

ieee been working all the time 
for you. I didn’t know 
that you were alone here, 
and I felt that it would be 
only natural that you had 
married; but I took the 
19 
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chances, and I’ve come at last. I haven’t a fortune; still, out in Colorado 
I’ve a home and enough for both of us. You haven’t anything special to 
hold you here, have you, Jennie?” 

“Nothing except the house and my things,” replied Miss Stitt. 

“I intend to give you much more,” said Thayer. “You remember the 
night I left, don’t you—and what we planned?” 

“Yes, I remember,” replied Miss Stitt, in a low voice. 

“Then won’t you come?” he asked, gently. 

There was silence as Miss Stitt sat staring straight over his head out into 
the moonlight. 

“Won't you come?” he asked again. 

“Oh, I—I don’t know,” faltered Miss Stitt. “Let me think, please.” 

“I would have come in a year if I could,” he pleaded. “But I wasn’t 
ready. I had some hard luck—and I was too proud to let the people here 
find out I was unsuccessful. I saw the Squire was right about us, and I 
was bound not to keep you to your promise as long as things were not com- 
ing my way. All these years I’ve been working and hoping—working and 
hoping for you, Jennie. It’s been an uphill job sometimes, but I’ve stuck it 
out, and never quit, even though it looked like you might have gone back 
on me. I’ve had lots to contend with, but I’ve encouraged myself night and 
day thinking how glad I would be of it all when you were out there with me 
at last. Won't you come?” 

The voice was that of James Thayer, and Miss Stitt experienced a thrill 
such as had pervaded her when she listened to those tones under the ever- 
greens. She felt herself drawn by their influence, and she was only too 
willing to yield, as of yore; but when she rested her eyes on the face before 
her the thrill vanished, and she was merely puzzled. Certainly it was 
James Thayer who had been speaking, but where was he?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she answered once more. “Will you let me think it 
over? It’s such a surprise, seeing you, and this—this other thing coming 
up, that I’m all confused. You understand,” she added, imploringly. 

“I suppose it is,” he replied. “I hardly know where I am at, myself, save 
that I’m here again, with you—and that’s enough. I’ve dreamed of it so 
often,” half tenderly, half laughingly, “that I’m well satisfied for a little while 
not to wake up.” 

Silence ensued for a few minutes, while he devoured with his gaze, as 
she sat, her mind evidently far, far away, carried back, back fourteen years 
by the enchantment of his voice. 

“T'll go now,” he said, rising abruptly, and holding out his hand. “You'll 
want time to think—unless you'll let me decide it for you? (She shook her 
head, smiling slightly.) You'll let me know in the morning, won’t you? 
We've been separated so long that we ought to make every second count 
now.” 

“T’ll let you know in the morning,” she replied. 

And with a pressure of her hand he went down the steps, and she, stand- 
ing in the moonlight, scarcely was conscious of his departure. She was 
under the evergreens. 

During some time she remained without moving; then she descended the 
steps and slowly walked around the house. The witchery of the June night 
attended her, and her way lay amid its thrall. On her route she noted 
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everything — the hawthorn 
bush bursting into beauty, 
the brier rose already cling- 
ing to the clapboards of the 
cottage, the scent of the 
clover along the fence. The 
garden was asleep, and she 
glided quietly among her 
flowers as if cautious of 
awakening them. 

A cluster of petunias was 
flooding the garden with 
perfume. A branch of sweet 
peas had fallen to the 
ground, and she deftly lifted 
it to an easier position, 
among its sisters. Here and 
there she tripped, like a 
kindly angel. Finally she 
retraced her course and en- 
tered the house by the front 
door. The interior was 
bathed in moonlight, and 
she walked from room to 








. “ ‘‘IF SECH A MAN AS JIM THAYER DON’T SUIT JENNIE 
room, lingering in each as STITT, I SH’ LIKE TO KNOW WHAT SHE REALLY 


BE A WAITIN’ FOR!” 
Drawn ly 8. H. Persick. 


if taking farewell of it. 

She stopped now and then 
to touch lovingly a familiar picture or tidy, or bit of china, under pretext 
of rearranging it. On the dining-room table were her plate and cup and 
saucer and knife and fork, awaiting the breakfast hour. The kitchen fire 
was laid, ready for lighting. The kitchen winked friendly, so cosy and 
clean it was. 

Miss Stitt locked up and prepared for bed. But her program was often 
discontinued, and in the act of removing her garments she frequently would 
hesitate, abstracted in thought. Presently she would energetically resume, 
only again to stay her hand. ; 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” she said aloud, twice. 

Attired for slumber, she stood at the back window of the chamber, open- 
ing.on the garden, and looked out. How peaceful and fair it appeared— 
pink and poppy and heliotrope, four-o’clock, mignonette and marguerite, 
bachelor button, rose and all, dreaming under the moon. Above the fox- 
gloves fluttered a great moth, like the spirit of some former blossom. The 
heavy odor of the petunias floated like incense. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” almost wailed Miss Stitt. “I can’t leave them. 
And he isn’t the same.” 

She opened the bureau drawer and took from it the photograph. 

“No,” she repeated, regretfully, “he isn’t the same. He’s not the Jimmie 
Thayer I’ve had in mind. I couldn’t go way out to Colorado with him, 
and leave all this—all this that’s mine and that I’ve been accustomed to. 
No, I can’t—and I won’t!” she added, defiantly, to the roses. 
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Thereupon Miss Stitt, replacing the photograph, seated herself at the 
garden window, and, resting a writing-pad across her knee, resolutely pen- 
ciled a note in a determined manner, sealed it, and, still unfaltering, ad- 
dressed the envelope. 

“There!” she exclaimed, relieved. “I'll send it down to the hotel early in 
the morning. It’s too bad, I suppose, but I guess I’m getting old maidish.” 
me ak ok * * *. K * * 

When James Thayer left, and Miss Stitt stayed, all the village wondered. 

“Well,” remarked Widow Barclay to old Mrs. Graham, “if sech a man 
as Jim Thayer don’t suit Jennie Stitt, I sh’ like to know what she really be a 
waitin’ for!” 

*Mebbe she ain’t waitin’ for nobody,” sagely volunteered Mrs. Graham. 

And after fourteen years Miss Stitt had just found this out. 





A SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


By HARRIET R. Gorr. 


The thick, low beat of distant drums 
Thro’ clouds of dust, falls on my ear, 

As bravely on the long line comes, 
Chasseur, dragoon and grenadier. 


With swing and toss of plumed head, 
Mid sloping rows of shining steel, 

They pass, and he who boldly led 
Them long ago, for woe or weal 


Rides on before; and in that face 
Deep-scarred and brown, I see once more 

Him who abhorred defeat, disgrace, 
Leading victorious as of yore. 


A glance of those gray eyes, and lo! 
With cracked voice calling, silly hand 
Outstretched in greeting as they go, 
I rise to follow his command. 


And waking, find it but a dream, 
That flash of scarlet, blue and gold. 

How strangely real it all doth seem, 
To me, gray-haired and bent and old! 




















Trading i 
Locomotives: 


By THEODORE WATERS. 


4 - 
will tell you, have human attributes, 


and after a tour of the greatest loco- 
motive building plant in the world, it 








requires no great stretch of imagination to be- 
lieve that they are born rather than made. Cer- 
tainly the process of their creation, from the 
moment the first crude metal comes from 
mother earth until they are sent forth rampant with life to race up and down 
in majestic slavery, seems as wonderful as the birth of a human being. There 
is no swaddling clothes period for them, but they have their personal char- 
acteristics, their spells of good and bad temper, their maladies, their natural 
lease of life. And when they die, their dissolution, like that of man, is a 
process of disintegration scrapheap-ward, a simmering away of parts which 
return through devious ways to help perpetuate the race. Many a proud 
engine going about today is really the composite of its ancestors. 

This at least is one of several powerful impressions forced upon you 
while watching these processes of creation which go forward constantly in 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works—Baldwin’s, where locomotives are turned 
out at the rate of four per day. It remains as a vivid remembrance long 
after you leave the place, unless your material instincts forbid the personi- 
fication of a mass of iron, in which case you are most impressed by the fact 
that you are standing on a pivotal spot of the world’s great industry. The 
history of railroading and its best engineering practice today is bound 
up in the record of these works. In 1831 Matthias Baldwin built the first 
locomotive ever made in America, and the product of the works now .gogs 
forth to all the world. Between that first engine (Old /ronsides, it was called) 
and the last (No. 18,000 in the firm’s books) there is an interim of vast 
evolution, but if the product of that interim could be blotted out of the gen- 
eral progress of the last half century, the gap would be too big not to be 
felt, indirectly at least, by ail mankind. 

Another dominant characteristic of the works is the perfect realization 
of system, human and mechanical, which prevails. So remarkable is this, 
that presently you come to admire each piece of mechanism less for its in- 
dividual excellence than for its relation to the rest of the works. It comes 


upon you that you are standing in the midst of one of the most compre-* 


hensive, most complicated machines in the world—a machine that covers 
half a dozen city blocks—a vast mechanism that seems to have been wound 
up many years ago, and to be capable of running on indefinitely without 
human help, making locomotives until doomsday. Of course there are men, 
about six thousand of them in fact, but their chief office seems to be the 
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pressing of buttons, the pushing of levers, the pulling of triggers. It gives 
you the impression that almost anyone could make a locomotive with this 
big machine at his command. While you stand looking at something, a 
monster crane on a track far above your head may steal silently along, pick 
up a lump of metal weighing tons and go away with it as silently as it came. 
Perhaps you may see that same piece of metal many times again without rec- 
ognizing it, for meantime fires will heat it, steam hammers pound it, hy- 
draulic presses twist it, great cutters shear it, huge wheels polish it, and the 
metal itself may have traveled a circuitous mile inside the works. It may 
even have crossed, on bridges, over the city streets. Yet not once would 
human hands be laid upon it—machinery would have done it all. The ingot 
from the steel mills that once falls into the clutches of the Baldwin machine 
never stops moving until, merged with other ingots, it goes forth at last 
in the form of a modern locomotive to engage mayhap in the bringing in 
of other ingots. You feel like exclaiming, ‘What is the use of this army 
of men?” But the army has its uses. It is, in fact, part of the general 
machinery—a part which at certain times and places exerts the leverage 
of its arms and legs in furthering the general desire, but without a greater 
display of the personal equation than is to be perceived in the doings of a 
traveling crane. Each man looks, lifts, pushes, pulls, turns and twists in 
unison with all the other human and mechanical machines—as much a cog 
in the vast machine as any other moving part of it. 

Now, the gradual quickening of an engine into life resembles nothing so 
much when put down in black and white as a family tree. Starting with 
the ingot that comes from the steel mills, you can see it spreading, like the 
diagrammatic picture of a dynasty, from a main trunk into branches and 
then gradually back again to the complete, complicated, inter-dependent 
unit that engineers love to coddle. So when we asked at the works to be 
shown how a locomotive is made, we were advised to go to the yard where 
the ingots were coming in by the carload, and to follow them through all 
the buildings until they were finally assembled into the form of a complete 
locomotive. On the way to the yard we asked our guide how a locomotive 
is bought. Is it bought 4s a man buys a bicycle, or is it made to measure 
like a suit of clothes? 

“When the president of a railroad wants to buy an engine,” was the reply, 
“he knows by past experfence about what he wants and whom he wants to 
make it. We have a catalogue describing each style of engine, and we 
send out blank specifications describing every part of the machine—how 
big it shall be, what it will be capable of doing under certain conditions, 
its pulling, steaming, coal-consuming power, etc., and the cost. 

“When the order reaches us it is divided into as many parts as there are 
departments in the works. We have records of every locomotive we have 
made, from the first one built by Mathias Baldwin in 1831; we also have 
every drawing, every pattern, every mold we ever made. These patterns 
and molds accord in measurement with one another; they are inter- 
communicating, so that all departments are able to start to work simulta- 
neously. You can see the machine grow almost under your eyes, and so 
accurately is the work done in each department that when the various 
pieces are brought together in the erecting shop they dovetail with hardly 
any fitting, like the blocks of a mosaic. But here is the scrap-heap yard!” 
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We had been passing through the erecting shop and the foundry. Our 
ears were assailed by a perfect pandemonium of noise, our eyes by the stately 
movement of gigantic machinery, our nostrils by the pungent odor of burn- 
ing core-sand. It was a relief to get out of doors in the yard. A flat-car 
protruded half way through a gateway, and men on the car were throwing 
small iron pigs on a pile in the yard. There was another pile in the center 
of the yard, but it was composed of the remains of old locomotives. There 
were pieces of driving-wheels, parts of cylinders, cross-heads, frames, cow- 
catchers, steam-domes, grate-bars. The makings of many locomotives 
must have been in that pile, for it reared far above our heads. 

“What becomes of those cast-offs?’”’ we asked. 

“You will see presently. But stand aside while that weight drops; some 
of the pieces might fly.” 

There was a derrick at one side of the yard, and it reached its long arm 
out over the pile. On the end of the rope, which was running slowly up 
on the arm, hung a great metal ball. It looked like a bullet from a twenty- 
inch gun, and must have weighed a ton. The derrick pulled it up thirty 
feet in the air. Then a man, 
with a warning cry, jerked a thin 
guy-rope, and the ball fell sud- 
denly on the pile of scrap. It 
struck squarely on an old driv- 
ing-wheel and then rolled zig- 
zaging down the pile. The wheel 
was broken in many pieces. 
The ball was raised again and 
the process re- 
peated until the- 
wheel was in 
small bits. 

“That is how 
we break the 
scrap,” said our 
guide. 

















SCENES IN THE SHOPS. 
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FINISHING DETAILS, 


Men loaded the broken scrap on iron trucks, interspersing them with pigs 
from the car, and the dérrick, giving the ball a rest, lifted the trucks up to 
a balcony that ran along the outside of the foundry. We climbed an iron 
stairway to the balcony. Men were throwing the scrap and the pigs into 
the open door of a furnace. We tried to see what became of the iron, but 
the heat and lurid glare prevented us. 

“This is a cupola,” we were told. “The iron is melted here and runs 
down into the foundry below. There are three of these cupolas, and each 
one eats up fifty tons of iron a day—quite an appetite, but not half what is 
used in the works. We consume two thousand net tons of iron a week.” 

Down in the yard again we noticed what our interest in the dropping 
ball prevented our seeing before, that the furnace was in the form of a big 
tube running down the front of the building to the ground, and that near 
the bottom there was an opening, from which came a roaring and a spitting 
forth of a black substance that looked like sugar-house molasses. Most of 
it dropped in heavy, sticky-looking layers to the ground, but the thinner 
portions floated in long filmy webs straight out in the air. It was hot. 

“That is slag,” was the answer to our inquiry. “There are many im- 
purities in iron, but they are always heavier than the metal, and when the 
latter becomes molten they sink to the bottom, and are blown out of that 
door. The pure metal goes through a hole in the wall into the foundry. 
Slag is a useless substance. When cold it is hard, and looks like black 
glass. Now I will show you what became of those pigs and that scrap.” 

We went into the dim-lit foundry, and again we breathed the incense 
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from the core-sand, but all thoughts of this were suddenly startled out of us 
by an amazing display of fireworks. We were looking at a molder work 
ing inthe sand. The molder, with the help of a wooden model, had buil 
perfect representation of a six-foot fly-wheel; or, rather, it was what might 
be called the antithesis of a wheel. It bore the same relation to the wheel 
that your footprint on the seashore does to your foot. It was, in fact, a mold 
of a wheel. He covered it, leaving a small hole for a vent. Just then a man 
with a long pole reached far into a hole in the wall of the foundry—a hole 
from which a spout protruded—and after poking around in the orifice a few 
moments, pulled the pole out and stepped aside. Immediately there rushed 
from the hole and down the spout a golden stream of liquid metal ‘that 
dropped several feet into a caldron and splashed up sparks in all directions, 
some of them as high as the ceiling. 

It was an inspiring sight, for the sparks were star-shaped and looked 
like meteors against the dark background. Curiously enough the falling 
stream of metal did not, from a distance, appear to be hot, and the utter 
contempt with which the men treated the sparks heightened the illusion. 
Some of the shooting stars struck fairly against their hands and faces, but 
did not seem to burn them. One spark went down a man’s neck. He 
squirmed a moment, slapped his shoulder, and then went on with his work. 

But it was hot enough close to that stream, and the men, waiting for the 
caldron to fill, stood outside the hot zone. Some of them wrestled with 
one another; for it is a curious fact that association with big machinery 
inspires men to engage in physical feats. But this, of course, between 
times; they did not neglect their work. At last, when the molten surface 
of the metal glistened over the edge of the caldron, the man with the pole 
stuck a lump of clay on the end of it and rammed it into the hole in the 
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wall. This plugged up the hole and the golden torrent stopped. Several 
men picked up lumps of pig iron and threw them into the liquid. 

“That is to cool the metal to the pouring point,” said the voice at our 
elbow. “Of course the heat is great enough to melt those pigs. There, 
now, they are going to pour.” 

Another golden stream of metal shot out of the wall thirty feet away, and 
still further along a man with a pole was preparing to open the third cupola. 
A derrick in the center of the foundry reached out its long arm, hooked up 
the pot of hot metal and took it over to where the iron molder had finished 
his fly-wheel. The men tipped the pot, and the metal began to pour into 
the vent hole left in the mold. In a few seconds the mold was filled, 
and the molder’s helper began to throw shovelful after shovelful of core- 
sand over it, burying it out of sight. But the caldron was not yet empty. 

Three men came up carrying a long iron shaft, which had been cut in 
two, so that an iron ring could be inserted between the two halves. An 
empty crucible a foot wide and deep hung in the ring. The forward 
end of the pole held a crossbar, making it, as it were, a huge T. Two 
men held the T part of the pole, the third grasped the rear end. The 
crucible hung between. The remainder of the molten metal from the 
caldron was tipped into the crucible, and the men trotted off with it, the 
two in front with strained faces, the man behind driving them complacently ; 
the oddest team in the world. He steered them through a doorway, and 
they emptied their crucible into a small mold. As they went they kept 
step in an unusual manner. Instead of stepping out right foot with right 
foot, the left man’s right leg and the right man’s left leg went forward to- 
gether, knee with knee, foot with foot. We asked why. 

“That,” said our guide, “is to prevent them from tripping. If they should 
fall, you know, that metal would pour over them.” 

“Of course, such a thing never happened?” 

“Yes, it did, once. One of the men went down. The other jumped clear, 
but the fellow on the floor swam in it.” 

“Horrible! Of course he died instantly, poor man?” 

“No, the foreman of the carrying gang, taking in the situation, made sev- 
eral terrific leaps for him—jumped right into the middle of it—picked him 
up and threw him out of it bodily. Then he jumped clear himself, with the 
stuff dropping from his shoes. They both went to the hospital, but they 
are all right now. Heroic, wasn’t it? By the way, that’s him, the fore- 
man, Jim H , over there now. He is still looking after those fellows.” 

We looked over to where a big muscular fellow was directing a gang of 
men manipulating molten metal. He was not disfigured, and he did not 
look like a hero, but thereafter the grime that covered him seemed very 
noble indeed. And he would not say a word of his feat when we sought to 
talk with him about it. But Jim H will probably never want for a job 
as long as Baldwin’s is working. 








This foundry was nearly a city block in extent, and every inch of it held 
nervous activity. Molders were building their curious little houses in the 
sand, edifices which had to be demolished as soon as the metal poured into 
them hardened. Some of these houses, like those intended for cylinders and 
parts adjacent, were big enough for the molder to creep inside. These 
molds were often over six feet high and wide, and had wooden sides to keep 
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them from falling apart; and after a ton or more of metal had gone into 
them, they roared like furnaces and blue flames spurted out of their crevices ; 
for there are gases in the metal that must escape as it cools. The molten 
streams were constantly coming from the holes in the wall. Electric jib- 
cranes were turning and creaking and hauling. One of these derricks came 
around, and its great hook, swinging through a semi-circle, dropped neatly 
on an innocent looking 
heap of sand. A man 
shoveled the sand 
away, and presently he 
thrust the hook deep 
into it. The operator 
at the derrick moved a 
lever. The rope stif- 
fened, the sand pile 
heaved convulsively, 
and at last fell away 







































FOOD FOR THE SMELTING POT. 


as, to our astonishment, 
a locomotive driving- 
wheel came up out of it 
and swung slowly forth 
and back. 

“That is a new cast- 
ing,” said the guide, 
who seemed to divine 
our thoughts. “Doesn't 
look like much, does 
it? Come down here, 
though, to where the 
cleaners are working. You will see what a fresh casting is like.” 

We went along between other innocent looking piles of sand, which, how- 
ever, sent forth such volumes of heat that we had to skip nimbly past, shad- 
ing our faces with our hands. Sparks flew over us, and we dodged moving 
pots of hot metal. It was an exhilarating walk. But finally we passed into 
a cooler area, and there, all around us, lay the product of the molds. There 











A YARD. 
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were wheels, cylinders, journal-boxes, smoke-stacks, steam-dome caps, 
smoke-box doors and all the other cast parts of engines, and men were work- 
ing at them with hammers and brushes, knocking and scraping away the 





‘*- THERE RUSHED * * * 4 GOLDEN STREAM OF LIQUID METAL THAT DROPPED 
SEVERAL FEET INTO THE CALDRON.” 
dirt, leaving them clean and sharp of outline, and looking like anything but 
iron in their sober drab. It was remarkable how accurate were the lines of 
each casting. The spokes of a fly-wheel felt as smooth to the touch as 
though it had been finished in a lathe. The skill of the molder has been so 
highly developed that his work needs very little “finishing.” 

‘Let us now go into the boiler-shop.” 

At this we prepared for deafening sounds. But there was comparatively 
little noise, for the old boiler-maker who hammered away all day on rivets 
is, in Baldwin’s at least, a thing of the past. His place has been taken by 
powerful machinery that presses instead of hammering. We began to get 
a larger glimpse of the machine-like precision of the works, and from what 
we saw it would seem that the making of a locomotive boiler is the work of a 
few minutes. For instance, we went over to where a big machine was drill- 
ing holes round the edges of some large slabs of metal. The slabs meas- 
ured a dozen feet each way and were an inch thick, yet the drills went 
through several of them superimposed, as though they were so much felt. 
While we looked, a traveling crane came rapidly up the aisle and stopped 
by the machine. Two flat hooks, like those used to lift barrels, came down 
from above. A workman caught one on the edge of a metal sheet which had 
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been drawn from the machine. He dexterously threw the other hook across 
to the opposite side of the sheet, and it caught neatly over the edge. 
Immediately the crane lifted the sheet into the air and carried it swiftly 
down the shop, perhaps a hundred feet, to where a rolling machine was 
working. One edge of the sheet was dropped into the rolling machine, 
which bit it as between teeth. The crane hooks slipped off and the sheet 4 
began to slide in between the rolls. There was a heavy grinding sound, and ; 
then we could see the sheet coming up from the rolls. It was no longer 
} flat, but curved into a great tube. Workmen slipped it out of the end of the 
rolling machine, and another crane came along, picked it up, and started : 
away with it. We followed after. N 
, Now, there were several things in the direct line of flight of this incipient 
boiler as it swung down the shop, but the man who sat in the little cage 
attached to the crane operating it did not mind them, but simply guided his 
load around and between them, just as you might dodge obliquely through 
acrowd. Yet the crane moved only in one direction, and its hoist only in 
the direction at right angles to this one. Rather than lose the time to tell 
a man to move, the crane driver swung the boiler neatly round him 

At one end of the shop the crane dropped its load and went away again. 
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Then a derrick picked up the tube, lifting it, perhaps, twenty feet in the air, 
in front of a platform on which some men and boys were at work. Two i 
great steel arms reached up from the ground in front of the platform. The ; 
upper ends of these arms came very near together. Just between them “i 


slipped the great 
boiler. A boy on the 
platform thrust a 
tongs into a small 
forge and drew forth 
a red-hot rivet. He 
put the rivet into one 
of the holes which 
had been drilled into 
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the overlapping edges 
of the boiler. One of 
the men pulled a lever, 
and the two arms of 
the riveter came to- 
gether, pressing the 
rivet home and form- 
ing a round heal on 
both ends of it. It cooled under a pressure of several tons to the square 
inch, and then the derrick lifted the tube up so that the next hole could be 
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reached, and so on until every hole had been riveted. Then the great tube 
was lowered and carried away, and it seemed but a few minutes since it was 
merely a flat blank fresh from a rolling mill in the iron district. 

As we turned away we saw a man lift the door of a furnace, and while we 
paused, wondering, men with long hooks reached into the interior, pulled 
forth a sheet of heated metal, slid it in between the lips of a hydraulic press, 
and rammed the press home. Then, as we continued onward, we saw the 
press gape apart. There was the sheet of metal, still red, but its edges were 
curled up and its whole shape was changed. It was now the perfect head 
of a boiler. These hydraulic presses were working constantly in many 
places about the works, making boiler heads and fronts, steam-dome collars, 
sand boxes. Dozens of these objects lay around, cooling in the sand, the 
morning’s work of the machines. 

“Now,” said our guide, “you have seen how we cast wheels and their ac- 
cessories, and while you were here several complete boilers were made. Let 
us go into the heavy hammer shop, where we do the big forgings, such as 
connecting rods, frames, driving axles and so forth. We use a great deal 
of wrought iron scrap in here. We pile small pieces of the scrap together, 
heat them, and beat them into shape. There are eleven of these big ham- 
mers here; the biggest is five tons.” 

We stopped by the five-ton hammer. Out of a furnace nearby men drew 
the heavy frame of a locomotive. A chain from a derrick passed under the 
middle of the frame, so that a man could manipulate it like a see-saw. It was 
made of metal a foot thick in places. One of these thick places was red hot, 
and another piece of metal equally thick had to be welded to it. The two 
hot parts were laid together on the anvil. The boss forger guided them 
from the cool end and signaled to the man who worked the hammer. This 
man worked a lever, and the five-ton hammer-head suddenly dropped and 
struck the hot metal-a blow that shook the ground. He moved his hand 
only a few inches, but each time he did so that terrific blow was struck, 
casting away a shower of sparks and beating the two pieces of twelve-foot 
steel into one. Every time the hammer-head came down the boss forger 
shouted. We could not understand what he said, but the hammer-worker 
did, and struck hard or soft blows to order. His control of that dancing 
demon was marvelous. Once he misunderstood, and came down when he 
should not have done so4 but a yell from the forger let him know his mistake, 
and he actually stopped the hammer-head before it reached the metal. 

“Those hammer-workers get very expert,’ said our friend of the works. 
“That fellow, for instance, can hit a five-ton blow if he wants to, but I have 
seen him crack a walnut without crushing it,on that anvil—fact, I assure you. 
They are brought up to it; it’s a regular trade, you know. See that boy 
standing near the lever—he is learning the trade.” 

Out of this shop we passed through another forge shop,, in which three 
steam and twenty-seven drop-hammers were working in the midst of a 
terrific din, forging the smaller parts of locomotives. From here we went 
into the machine shops, and there were many of them; one building had 
seven big floors of them, and there were other tiers nearly as high. There 
are twenty-eight buildings in the Baldwin plant. In passing through them 
we noticed that when any piece of work was finished it was carried away by 
man, or boy, or truck, or traveling crane, always in the same direction. 
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“Where are all those things going?” we asked. 

“To the erecting shop, and let us follow, too. You will find it after all 
the most human part of the works, for there the locomotive is treated as 
a concrete piece of mechanism with an individuality of its own.” 

We must have traversed a quarter of a mile in our walk. We went 
through shops and yards, up stairs, down stairs, over bridges that spanned 
city streets, through lanes and crossways. Parts of locomotives were going 
on before us and othér parts followed us. It was like the migration of a 
host. While we walked, one of us wondered aloud what old Matthias Bald- 
win would say could he see this array. 

“T think,” said the man who would be in his employ were he alive, “that 














A CORNER OF THE SMITHY. THE FIVE-TON HAMMER 


he would contrast it with the manner in which he built Old Jronsides, his first 
locomotive. You know he did nearly all the work with his own hands. 
He bored the cylinders with a chisel fixed in a block of wood and turned by 
hand. Put that primitive tool beside one of our modern slotting-machines 
and you have material for a sermon on progress—yes, and on some other 
things. He had no patterns to go by—only a few sketches, which he made 
of an imported engine which had not yet been put together, but lay in pieces 
in a shed in Bordentown, N. J. Why, in those days there was hardly a 
blacksmith able to weld a bar of iron above an inch and a quarter in thick- 
ness. Yes, it took him a year to do what we could do now in a day; but, then, 
he did more than merely complete the little engine that ran out to German- 
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town ‘when the weather was fair,’ as they advertised. He laid the founda- 
tion of all and more than you have seen today.” 

At last we emerged through a small door into a scene of remarkable ac- 
tivity. The room was as big as a terminal railway station, and loco- 
motives of all nations were clustered around in all stages of erection. . There 
were locomotives lying completely apart on the ground, waiting to be put 
together. There were locomotives half built. There were locomotives 
completely built, and already coughing up the first steam they had ever 
tasted; not the product of the fire-box, mind you, but steam from pipes 
leading from the stationary plant; for, like true babies, these had to be fed 
first as from a bottle. There were locomotives which had come in disabled, 
and now stood jacked up on crutches. There were locomotives. in the air, 
carried by cranes. Hundreds of men rushed to and fro. Some carried 
small rods of red-hot iron,some yelled orders in a loud tone ; some hammered 
fiercely on refractory iron. They swarmed all over the machines. They 
worked on top, underneath, and even inside, as you saw when one occa- 
sionally put his 
head out of a fire- 
door for a breath of 
air. And some were 
working feverishly 
for the Czar of Rus- 
sia on engines des- 
tined for the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 
One man was paint- 
ing the name of a 
South American 
road on one cab. 
We heard a foreman 
ask a steam-fitter if 
he had done some- 
thing or other “to 
that Japanese ma- 
chine” (Formosa 
Railroad of 
Japan). A cu- 
rious engine 
with cog- 
wheels under- 
—-* neath and a 
Se peculiar 

hunched - up 
appearance, 

that made it 

e. ee Fee . look much like 
= -7 = —— a dog about 
dias: =e to spring, was 
building for 
the mountains 
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of Central America. 
A mogul was making 
ready to go to the San 
Paulo, Rio Grande, Rail- 
road of Brazil. There 
were engines for the 
Norwegian State Rail- 
road, for the Cape Gov- 
j ernment Railroad, for 
the Karri & Jarrah 
Forests Railroad of 
} West Australia, for the 
Fernando de Teresa of 
Mexico, for the Soudan 
Railroad, for the Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., 
for the Government 
Railroad of New Zea- 
land, and for company 
after company in the 
United States. There 
were centipedes (en- 
gines with many small 
wheels). They were 
long-legged engines with **THE INCIPIENT BOILER AS I'T SWUNG DOWN THE SHOP. 
giant driving-wheels. There were hard and soft coal burners, wood burn- 
ers, and oil burners, There was the biggest locomotive in the world and 
the smallest. Seventy-five engines being erected at one time. 

“Why, good gracious, what is that?” 

We were looking at a little wood burner, on which a man was painting 
the word Las Cuartas, when suddenly there rose above it, on the other 
side, the head and shoulders of another locomotive, which went higher 
and higher towards the rafters of the room, and then, to our astonishment, 
swung clearly over the Cuartas and sailed down the room over our heads at 
a rapid pace. To be sure, we had noticed what appeared to be an iron 
bridge extending across the shop just under the ceiling; but it had not 
‘ struck us that this was a movable crane, one of the strongest in the world, 
capable of picking up the biggest locomotive in Baldwin’s and running away 
with it at the rate of 200 feet a minute. We watched it go down the room, 
let down the big engine in a cleared space and come back again, and we 
marveled at the simple ease with which it was done. 

Six or seven men, white as millers, were applying a thick, white substance 
to the boiler of an engine. It was several inches thick, and looked like 
asbestos. They were fitting it tightly over every inch of surface. 

“That,” went on our informant, “is magnesia lagging. It is put on to 
keep the heat from radiating. Over it goes the fancy iron jacket, painted 
and varnished for appearance’s sake.” 

“What was the size of the biggest locomotive you ever made?” 

“It was one built for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. It was what we call 
a compound consolidation, and looked something like that engine you called 
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‘* LOCOMOTIVES OF ALL NATIONS WERE CLUSTERED ABOUT IN ALL STAGES OF ERECTION.” 


a centipede a little while ago. With its tender it weighed 346,000 pounds, 
and it was guaranteed to haul 1,000 net tons, in addition to its own weight, 
up a grade of sixty-six feet to the mile, at an average speed of seventeen 
miles an hour.” 

“And the smallest?” 

“Oh, a little plantation engine weighing five thousand pounds.” 

“And the fastest?” 

“For the P. & R. R. R—running between Jersey City and Philadelphia— 
a regular greyhound of an engine; built in ’95. She had a Wooten boiler 
(camel-back), and one pair of driving-wheels, seven feet high. She and a 
sister machine have been making that ninety-mile run every day in 105 
minutes, including six stops. Two other engines of the same kind have 
been running between Camden and Atlantic City, N. J., 55.5 miles, with 
five and six cars, at an average rate above seventy miles an hour. Not in 
spots, mind you, but an average rate. On August 5, 1898, the time was 
44 3-4 minutes, an average of 74.4 miles an hour.” 

“Could you make an engine to travel 100 miles an hour?” 

“T suppose so, but there is no call for such a.one. There are too many 
considerations in the matter of roadbed, signaling, etc., to make such a speed 
desirable just now. When the rest of the equipment demands it, we will 
make the engines go fast enough.” 

“What is the record shipment of locomotives made at one time?” 

“We recently sent away forty locomotives in one vessel to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. They were taken apart and shipped in boxes to Vladi- 
vostock, where they were reassembled by our agents.” 
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“And what is the record time for making a complete locomotive?” 
“Eight days from the time we got the order until the engine left the 
works.” 


In 1831 Matthias Baldwin built the first American locomotive with his 
own hands, and it took him a year to do it. Nowadays if one man were 
compelled to perform the total labor of a single day in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, it would take him just twenty years. In this he would need 
the help of modern tools. If he had not those tools, the day’s work would 
mean his lifetime. 

















THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIX JOHN. 
CHAPTER XI.—(ConrTinveEp). 


JHEN Mathilde looked back on those first weeks spent at Orkwell 
they seemed to have passed in a far easier fashion than she had 
anticipated. 

There were morning hours spent beside Sir James’ arm-chair 
in his room, or midday ones by the bath-chair that he loved to 
have wheeled into a great conservatory, where he could bask in the sun, and 
see the choicest collection of flowers from the houses which he had made 
famous in the county. 

More than once or twice Stewart came on their little group, and surprised 
*Begun in August, 1900, 
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a tender expansiveness in her face and voice, which faded at his approach 
into the familiar, half-shy, half-reserved dignity. 

Then there were long outdoor hours passed in her husband’s society, 
either riding or driving about the country, and these hours generally left 
her brighter, and with a more resolutely cheerful view of the situation. 

The first time that Mathilde had been alone with Stewart after the evening 
of their arrival, Miss Fearon formed the topic of their conversation. They 
were walking through the beech woods, chatting, when Stewart gave an 
abrupt turn to her thoughts by asking :-— 

“What did you think of the surprise last night?” 

“What surprise?” she retorted, although she guessed what he meant. 

“The reappearance upon the scene of my first love. I wonder why it was 
done,” he went on thoughtfully. Then, after a moment’s pause: “Did you 
think me very brutal to her?” 

Mathilde’s face had hardened, and her voice was very cold. 

“I supposed that there was some feeling on your part which caused, and 
perhaps justified, your outspoken remark. Otherwise, I must confess | think 
it might have been better left unsaid.” 

He cast a keen, sidewise glance at her, and then laughed gaily. 

“You thought it the ground-swell of some past storm of lover’s quarrel. 
Poor little Nellie! She was about as much a present issue in my life as the 
rabbits I petted as a child. No, my remark was a preventive one as to any 
mischief that they might be up to with you.” 

“Mrs. Herbert did try it a bit after dinner,” she agreed, in a less stony 
voice. 

“But why should you include Miss Fearon? She must have cared for you 
once, even if meeting you again in that fashion was not painful to her.” 

Again he laughed. 

“If you will persist in constructing a romance out of the affair, you must 
have the whole of it. You needn’t distress yourself about Nellie’s feelings. 
If she minds anything now, it is the loss, not of me, but of the heir. Then, 
she was glad enough to have a good excuse to get rid of me, for she had had 
a bit of success in town, and thought that she might do better than a 
younger son. And I, for my part, had been learning her unreality for so 
long that after her valedictory letter she seemed to fade from my mind like 
an old photograph. The loss of her, certainly, hardly added a pang to those 
of the débdcle.” ; 

But that does not explain why you distrust her now.” 

“It’s not so easy to explain. It’s more an instinct than a reason, but your 
safest plan is to take her enmity for granted.” 

“That seems a rule of universal application,” she answered bitterly. 

“What, not losing heart already, when you have swept all before you with 
my father?” 

“T am not losing heart,” was the proud answer. Then she added somewhat 
wistfully: “I really think he likes me.” 

“Improbable as it seems, I really think he does,” he retorted, looking into 
her face as he put out his hand to help her over a stile, with a glance that 
brought on one of her shy fits, and set her talking to the Irish terrier, No- 
mad, whom she had adopted as her own special follower and friend. 

The first change in the situation came when, one morning at breakfast. 
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Stewart looked up from his correspondence, never very large, to announce 
generally :-— 

“Here’s a letter from Norman, saying that he is coming over from Paris 
to see me. Wonder how he heard of my getting home, for though | have 
been meaning to write to him ever since I came, I haven’t done so.” 

Mathilde, looking up as her husband spoke, saw a tell-tale change of color 
on Nellie’s face, saw, too, an interchanged glance between the two women 
which left her no further doubt as to their secret alliance. 

It was only a momentary thing, then Nellie spoke in her pretty, babbling 
fashion. ’ 

“Oh, I hope you won't think me a dreadful gossip, but I was writing to a 
him the other day about some old paste buttons that he is getting me, and 
I put in all our news to fill up. How you had come back after all sorts of 
hard work and roughing it, with a Canadian wife who looked like a ‘ 
princess, and had taken everyone's heart by storm.” 

Mathilde had heard them 
speak before now of this 
Norman Stewart, cousin, 
and after James, heir, now 
attaché over in Paris. 

This news of his ap- 
proaching visit filled her 
with grave misgivings, for 
his tastes were said to be 
artistic, and she feared their 
orbit might have crossed. 

“What role shall I have 
to play with him? My 
Paris life must be alto- 
gether hidden, I suppose?” 
she asked her husband 
anxiously, as they paced 
the south terrace, sunny 
and sheltered on this win- 
ter morning, and well re- 
moved from all chance of 
listeners. 

“T’ve been thinking it 
over,” he answered, “and 
I don’t see why you should 
not be altogether your real 
self with him. As I said 
before, the more you stick 
to the truth about your- 
self, save for the last five 
years, the simpler it all is.” 

“A large exception,” she 
said. “Then the role of 
the ‘habitant’ woman is 
altogether dropped. 






‘* SHE SAW THAT HIS HAND RESTED ON ‘THE SHOULDER OF 
NELLIE FEARON,”” 








Draven by George Bonawitz. 
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“That is what I wished from the first,” he agreed gravely. 

She paced on in silence, staring out over the quiet, dim winter landscape 
that stretched below, with eyes that had in them the sullen fire of one held 
in bondage. 

Suddenly she spoke. “What are your feelings about this cousin? Do you 
consider him a friend or an enemy?” 

He was not quick to answer her. 

“We grew up together, and were always chums. When the crash came, 
he tried, in a mild way, to help me, and came and saw me off at Liverpool. 
I have every reason to consider him a friend, and his letter is very cordiai ; 
and yet—he is the heir next to me, and is in communication with those two. 
He might very well think that he, too, would have a shy at the disposable 
cash. Yes, we must both be on our guard.” 

“Oh, what a wretched entanglement it is!” she broke out. “How much 
better it would have been if you had come home alone and faced it out. 
Anything would have been better than this.” 

‘“‘Not at-all;’*he remarked with urbanity. ‘Fancy life in this cheerful 
mansion, unenlivened by your society, or by the uncertainties of warfare.” 

“That is what a pickpocket might say,” she retorted. ! 

“Exactly so,” he agreed.. “I always had a strong fellow-feeling for the 
criminal classes. But I am forgetting one piece of good news for you. My 
father has the solicitor over this morning to finish up the business of the will 
in my favor. What do you think of that?” 

They were standing by the balustrade, facing each other, and she looked 
up at him and marked the change wrought in him since those first sea days, 
the cheerful energy replacing the old cynicism. 

“I am very. glad,” she said simply. 

That afternoon, Stewart, having gone off on some business of the estate, 
Mathilde spent in her own sitting-room. As the tea-hour approached she 
sat struggling with a desire to have her tea brought to her here, instead of 
going down to the library. 

How she hated that twilight tea-time, when a certain amount of conver- 
sation had to be got through, and she thought herself lucky if she could turn 
Mrs. Herbert on to the subject of missions, or Miss Fearon on chiffons, 
rather than have to answer questions of a personal nature. 

She started at her maid’s appearance to know if she would go down to tea. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” she answered lazily, and then made a move in the 
abrupt fashion of one resisting the temptation to delay. 

Part of the house was built round a courtyard, and on the upper stories, 
corridors ran round this square. The servants had been later than usual in 
lighting up, and the corridor that she passed along was almost in darkness. 

There were lights below though, and as she glanced carelessly down, she 
looked across a near angle into the room which Stewart had taken for his 
own den. One of the candles on the writing table had apparently been 
hastily lighted, and the shade not replaced. Against the table Stewart was 
leaning, still in his riding things. His back was turned to the window so 
that she could not see his face, but she saw that his hand rested on the 
shoulder of Nellie Fearon, who stood quite close to him, her pretty, up- 
turned face wet with tears, and lit by a depth of feeling that Mathilde would 
not have supposed to be a possible outcome of her nature. She stood there 
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in the chill, dusky gallery, with her eyes fixed on the tableau framed in the 
lighted window below. So this was the reality, and the loyal comradeship 
and alliance was the pretense. 

Who that knew the whole story would say that she had aught to com- 





rHE LETTER WAS HASTILY FOLDED AS SHE APPROACHED.” 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 





plain of, secure in her place and possessions; but, oh, woe for that happy 
dream that had brought the smile to her lips, but half an hour ago, by her 
fireside! Blindly, stumblingly, she found her way back to her cwn room, 
with the one instinctive idea of shelter. 

She knew it all now—knew the real cause of all the bitterness, of all the 
happiness of the last three weeks. 
Spurred by her own tormenting thoughts she sprang up from the sofa 
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where she crouched, and paced the floor, as many a jealous woman has 
paced before. And then, afraid that any further delay in joining the tea-time 
group in the library might bring her a visit from her husband, she lit a light 
and carefullyinspected herself in the glass,and then with a composed, if weary 
face, went down stairs. She found Flora and Nellie sitting in the firelight, 
and with one quick glance saw that there were no traces of tears on the lat- 
ter’s face, at least none that could be seen in that uncertain light. 

She joined in their discussion of winter dresses and London tailors, and in 
her pre-occupation betrayed a knowledge of the subject which brought from 
Nellie the remark :— 

“One really would think that you had never been out of England.” 

Her answer was ready enough. 

“It’s the easiest and cheapest way to get one’s things sent out. Most 
people do it.” 

Then Stewart came in, announcing that he had just been to look for her, 
and she asked about the incidents of his day, in quite as expansive a fashion 
as was usual with her. 

How well he looked in his riding things, and in what good spirits he 
seemed. She watched him exchanging some commonplace remark with 
Nellie, to whom he always talked a little more than to Flora, besides, Mr. 
Harter had come in, and, as usual, was sitting a little apart with that lady, 
deep in discussing schools and clubs. 

The old, fire-lit library formed an ordinary picture of domestic life. 

When they separated to dress for dinner, Stewart followed his wife up- 
stairs, and at the door of her sitting-room said :— 

“May I come in for a few minutes? There is plenty of time.” 

“No, there is not,” she answered pleasantly, “for I promised Jeanne to try 
on a new dress. I’ve put it off three times,’ and she went in and closed the 
door. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Some hard hours for Mathilde lay between bed-time and the next morn- 
ing’s late daylight, hours when she was free to let the passion of pride and 
jealousy and bitter shame sweep over her unchecked. 

But by the time that she roused herself from a late short sleep, her resolve 
was shaped. She would play her part, and carry out her share of the bar- 
gain, and then, when the battle was won and she had done her best in it, 
she would demand her freedom—freedom to go live her own separate life. 
Let him enjoy the place and the money which he had made use of her to 
win; she would have none of it. And so, once again, as she thought, she 
was facing life with no strong arm behind her. Strange to think how un- 
consciously she had been leaning on Stewart’s strength! 

By some coincidence, Stewart had that day for the first time gone off 
early toa meet. This made it easier to her to come forth and face the world. 

Mathilde seemed destined to come unexpectedly on Miss Fearon’s inter- 
views, for when, in the course of the morning, she went at her usual hour 
to join Sir James in the conservatory, she saw that lady seated on a low 
camp-stool beside him, and holding in her hands a letter, from which she 
had apparently been reading him extracts. 
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The letter was hastily folded as she approached, and the reader | 
with a slight heightening of color. 

“Don't let me disturb you,” Mathilde said coldly; but the 
stretched out an eager hand to hers. 

“You couldn’t disturb us, my dear. 
news, which is only a few hours ahead of himself.” 

Nellie looked decidedly disconcerted, as though she had not 
Mathilde to know whom her letter was from. 

“Oh, I often bring my morning budget to give uncle bits out 
gossip! But I must run away now, for dear Flora wants me t 
to the village,” and with her usual flutter Nellie was off. 

“Good little girl, good little girl,” Sir James mused. “But sh 
have done for Jem’s wife. He’d never have been proud of her 
you, my dear.” 

“T hardly think that he is very proud of me,” was the only 
could think of 

But the old man chuckled. 


Nellie is just giving me 
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“That's all you know, my deat 


always quiet, but you should hear him talking away to me about 


when he was a boy he had only learned to talk to me frankly 
now, things might have been different!” and Sir James sighed 

Frankly! How much frankness could there be in his talk of | 
father against whom her very presence was a conspiracy? As n 
ness as there was in his talk to her, she supposed, and her shan 
duplicity burned deeper. 


How relieved she was when her father-in-law asked her to read 


paper, a habit which had become almost daily with them! 

It was that afternoon about tea-time that the new cousin n 
pearance. Mathilde’s first impression was one of ‘surprise at 
ness to her husband. Of slight build and undersized, dark, too 
at all her idea of what one of the family would look like, althou 
pale, clean-shaven face she could trace characteristics that shows 
and James Stewart were cousins 

Flora’s introduction was stiff and formal to a degree, but Nor 
put an unexpected warmth into his greeting. “Next to seei 
Jem himself,” he said, as he held her hand, “is meeting his wif 
how lucky he has been.” And a glance helped to point the co 
“Old travelers learn to take glowing accounts with caution, but 
with the Queen of Sheba, ‘the half of it has not been told me.’ 

Mathilde could not but laugh and flush a bit as she withdr 

“Please, don’t make me shy,” she said. “My husband should 
here to welcome you. He told me that he would be sure to | 
you came. Ah! here he is,” she broke off, as Stewart appeared 
way, muddy and dilapidated. The mutual greeting was quiet 

“Hullo, Norman; got here first?” and “Glad to see you bac! 

Mathilde, watching the long handshake, wondered how mucl 
it conveyed Someone else, too, was watching it keenly, for 
Miss Fearon’s strained gaze fixed on the two, in a nervous fashio 

Then came tea and the business of handing the cups, and at | 
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That evening, and nearly every other after it, the dinner party con- 
sisted of three couples, apparently quite content with each other, for the 
parson was invited nearly every night for the obvious reason of making 
up aneven number. The local resources at Orkwell were not large, and the 
family mourning still further curtailed them. 

It had been to Mathilde’s mingled disappointment and relief that Stewart 
had made no attempt at a few quiet words before dinner, and she went 
down by herself with a sullen resentment burning at her heart. 

In her present humor the newcomer’s talk was a welcome distraction, 
and it was a relief to make such answers to the semi-patronizing queries 
as to the voyage and such, with which he began the conversation. 

“And so you spent Christmas Day at sea? How very strong-minded 
and sensible in you!” Norman said: It was beginning to dawn upon him 
that Mathilde was not a lady whom it was wise to patronize. 

“I’m not at all sure,” she returned, “that we were either strong-minded 
or sensible. Even at sea one doesn’t seem to escape the contagious senti- 
ment of the day. Solitary confinement would be the only way to avoid 
doing or saying something that one would afterwards regret.” 

“T should think that on board ship the opportunities of getting into mis- 
chief were limited,” he suggested. 

His large experience of charming married ladies made him quick to see 
that her words were meant for her husband’s ear, and he was beginning 
to enjoy the play. 

“Oh, no; they are only concentrated.” 

Stewart looked steadily across at her. “Are you going to confess to hav- 
ing gambled away a private hoard at poker?” he asked. 

She looked back at him as steadily. “‘You must agree that I had not 
much luck in my ventures.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” he answered carelessly ; and the words seemed 
to her such a taunt on the material benefits that she had taken from him, 
that a deep, painful flush burned her face. 

Norman, feeling the atmosphere too electric, interposed. “One should 
never spend Christmas in England. Paris or Nice are the only civilized 
places.” 

“Yes, Paris isn’t bad,” she answered absently, her thoughts going back 
to a red sunset on Christmas Eve over the Luxembourg gardens. 

“You know Paris?” he Asked in surprise. “I thought # 

“You thought that I had never been out of the backwoods,” she 
laughed. She had recovered her self-control, and was walking warily now. 
“What should you say if you knew that I have been an art student in Paris?” 

She had now, without any doubt, attracted the attention of the whole 
table ; but with a quick glance towards Stewart, she knew that he approved 
of the way in which she was playing her cards. 

While the others listened, Norman answered. - “With all due deference 
to your veracity, I should say that I have seen art students in Paris, and 
that I cannot imagine you among their ranks.” 

“The poor students!” she laughed. “But perhaps I had not time to ac- 
quire the griminess of the type.” 

“You certainly had not,” he agreed, with conviction. “May I ask how 
long your studies lasted?” and he looked at her keenly. 
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“I worked there one winter,” she answered, and again she saw in her 
husband’s face that she had answered right. 

“An art student!” Norman scoffed. “You had finishing lessons for a 
winter. Was not that it?” 

“The same thing with a different name,” she agreed; and then Nellie 
broke in— 

“How naughty in you never to tell us that you were an artist! I am 
sure that you must have lovely pictures of the prairies put away some- 
where—now confess, hasn't she, Jem?” 

“Not that I know of,” he answered readily. ‘Mosquitoes in summer and 
blizzards in winter are scarcely conducive to picture-making.” 

“What a dreadful country it must be! Are you glad to get away from 
it?’ Nellie lisped. 

“This is certainly an improvement on it,” she answered; and to avoid 
hearing more, Mathilde turned again to Norman. She was beginning to 
feel friendly towards this man, who looked at her so appreciatingly and 
led up so well to her conversational effects, and she was quite content to 
settle down to play bézique with him after dinner, although she saw that 
Nellie was doing her best to draw him away to the piano. 

Stewart had been called out of the room, and Miss Fearon had her 
choice between solitude and the ecclesiastical couple. The game was amus- 
ing and long, and their good-nights were gay and friendly. When the end 
of the following day had come Mathilde laughed to herself as she bethought 
how much of it had been spent in Norman Stewart’s company. The 
greater part of the morning had been passed in the library over a fine col- 
lection of miniatures, which she found, with great professions of surprise 
that she had not yet seen. These he made more interesting with scraps 
of family history, intermingled with a collector’s bits of out-of-the-way 
knowledge. 

“When you come over to Paris you shall see my own poor little collection. 
Nothing to equal this, but still I have one or two good things. There is 
a head of Madame de Recamier on a snuff-box lid,” he added tenderly. 

While they were thus occupied, both Jem Stewart and Miss Fearon made 
separate sallies into the room, but each retired on finding that their attention 
was not to be diverted. In the afternoon there was a long walk through the 
beech-woods, and although Nellie was with them, her part was distinctly 
that of a third person. 

But Mathilde was not to get through this day without an interview with 
her husband. She was skilfully intercepted in a twilight visit to Sir James, 
and followed from the room by him. How madly her heart thumped as she 
walked along the dusky passage at his side! 

There was a seat running round the recess of a window through which 
could be seen a young moon in the pale western sky, against which the tree 
branches drew a dark tracery. 

“Do you mind stopping here a moment?” Stewart said, motioning 
towards the seat. 

“Why? It is so cold and dismal here.” And she shivered. 

“T should be glad of a few minutes of your society, and I should not have 
thought that you would find it cold in your furs. But as you prefer. I can 
come to your sitting-room if you have no dress to try on.” 
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“Oh, I suppose that it is not too cold.” And she stopped. 

As there was no escape, she chose the place from which it was possible 
to beat a retreat 

So she stood looking down on the wan winter night, and Stewart stood 
looking down at her for so long in silence that from sheer nervousness she 
was driven to speak first, and to ask :— 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T merely thought it as well to ascertain if my fellow-conspirator had any 
report to make. It is some time since I have been honored by one.” 

If her tone were impatient, his was incisive to haughtiness. The echo of 
it seemed to linger in hers as she answered :- 

“There is none that I know of. As you have heard, I have been as frank 
as possible with your cousin.” 

“Yes, that was right enough,” he agreed; then suddenly, “Do you think 
that you are playing an altogether wise game?” 

She was startled into looking up, and read only sternness in his face. 

“In what way?” she demanded. 

“In allowing Norman to monopolize so much of your society.” Then, as 
he saw a quick retort coming, “Far be it from me to dream of interfering 
with your new friendship, only are you quite sure of the object on his part 
of so much intimate conversation?” 

“Is it impossible that the object may be good-will and kindliness?” she 
flashed out. 

“Not at all,” he replied quietly; “or even admiration.” 

“And if it were admiration, what should it matter to you, so long as I 
do not fail to carry out my bargain?” 

The taunt had broken down his enforced self-control. 

“By Heaven, it is a bargain that I have had about enough of,” he sai 
hoarsely ; and the words seemed to strike her as a blow. 

The voices of two approaching servants broke the spell, and, turning, 
she hurried away, never pausing until she had gained the shelter of her 
own room 

If Mathilde had not appeared to flirt with Norman Stewart before that 
evening, she certainly did so then. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The bright frosty weather holding on, there was a sudden excitement 
of skating. The lake in the park was pronounced safe, and Stewart sent 
the tidings to the neighboring houses, as it was the largest piece of water in 
the country side. Stewart bestirred himself, ordering fires on the bank 
and refreshments there. It was the first stir of life about the place since 
the death of the eldest son, and although the widow looked patiently re- 
signed, and ostentatiously retired into seclusion, everyone else, household 
and servants, seemed relieved and pleased 

Mathilde would have welcomed anything that brought action and kept 
thought at bay. She had not slept much at night of late, indeed had often 
paced the floor until the small hours; but if wakefulness had left dark lines 
under her eyes, they only seemed to accentuate her beauty. 

She wore a tight-fitting dress of gray velvet cordtiroy, edged with dark 
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fur, and admiring comments followed her movements, for she had from 
childhood been a show skater of the Montreal rink. 

Mrs. Herbert’s paraphernalia of crape and jet bristled more ostentatiously 
than usual, and it was with her most widowed smile that she turned to 
Mathilde. “I did not know that you were leaving off your mourning so 
soon.” 

Mathilde stared in rather a bewildered way. Her thoughts had flown to 
her dead father and to the autumn days of sorrow, not taking in the idea 
of either the dead child or of her husband’s brother. 

“T have not left off my mourning,” she said, rather indignantly. 

“It was I who persuaded her to get that dress. I hate to see her always 
in black.” Stewart came promptly to the rescue, although he had appar- 
ently been deep in local politics with Norman. 

“Oh, if you call that mourning!” Flora responded with a pitying smile. 

But these little pin-pricks had no power over Mathilde now. The only 
bitterness was in the remembrance how Stewart had come in when she was 
looking over the tailor’s patterns, and had insisted on the choice of that one. 

The lake in its sheltered dell was a bright scene that afternoon. Several 
parties arrived in carriages, and Mathilde and Stewart had necessarily to 
play the host together, an outward bond over the inward discord. Young 
and prosperous, welcoming others to their future kingdom, many a one that 
day admired the couple and many a one envied them. 

“The exiled prince welcomed back to his own,’ Norman Stewart said in 
a low voice to his cousin Nellie, as they skated about at the further end of 
the lake, watching the groups near the landing. 

Although these two skated well, and knew that they looked well on skates, 
there was none of the animation of the scene on their faces as they loitered 
there together, whirling about idly in long curves. 

“They have everything their own way. What is the good of our think- 
ing that there is something queer about her, when they both have Sir James 
under their thumb? I’m no earthly help to you, and might as well write 
to know when I can go to the Harpers.” 

“You must not leave before I do,” he said, with calm authority. “When 
you brought me here, I thought yours and Flora’s idea of some mystery 
very far-fetched ; but now I am sure that it is so.” 

“But what could it be that would matter? They must be married,” she 
interrupted pettishly. ’ ; 

Scarcely heeding her, he went on. “I can guess at nothing, though sev- 
eral times during the past week I have felt as though on the point of putting 
my finger on the mystery. The one thing that I am certain of is th-t she 
never was on that ranch of his.” 

“Why?” 

“T couldn’t give any definite reason, only I am certain of it.” 

“But where did she come from, then?” 

“T think—mind you, I only think—that she is some divorcée, an English- 
woman of rank perhaps, whom he has picked up in New York or Montreal.” 

“But the missionary, and the wife and child?” 

“That’s all some mistake. The child, I am sure, never existed.” 

“But say it were so; how would it benefit us?” 

“Only by our bringing out some scandal that would set Sir James against 
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them, and make him prefer to leave you and me the money. Fancy the 
wrath of the pious Flora!” 

Nellie laughed with real enjoyment, and Norman went on. 

“My one hope lies in her betraying herself in talk. Only leave her 
to me.” 

“Well, haven’t I left her to you?” she answered with fresh pettishness. 
“You must confess that it’s rather hard on me looking on at you flirting 
with her, and at Flora’s pious spooning with that gaunt parson of hers. 
She’s going to marry him, you know!” 

“Is she? Whether she gets it or not?” 

“Oh, yes. She has plenty anyway of her own. Greedy creature! How 
she loves money!” 

There was the suppressed spite of weeks in Nellie’s tone. 

“Well, so do we, for the matter of that,” he answered carelessly. “If 
only she would take herself off now to the rectory, and we could find out 
what is really queer about these two, you and I might have a good chance 
with the old man yet.” 

“T’m afraid it’s no go,” she said despondently. 

“Come, cheer up! Well, I must go back to duty with la belle sauvage.” 
And they turned towards the more frequented part of the lake, where Ma- 
thilde was holding her little court. 

Flushed and animated by the cheerful stir and exercise, she swept about 
in undulating lines, or poised on one foot as her progress was arrested by 
friends. Norman paused by her now. 

“You sweep along with just the dip of a gray-winged seagull over the 
waves,” he began. 

“Bah,” with a little shudder, “I would as soon be likened to a vulture, I 
hate them so.” 

“But why? They are so beautiful,” he urged, feeling that his pretty 
speech had fallen flat. 

“The very thought of them brings a sense of desolation. I have watched 
them, whirling and clamoring, when I have been so wretched,” she ans- 
wered shortly; then with a swift recognition of the rash personality of the 
remark, she added with a laugh, “I am such a wretched sailor, you know.” 

If Norman were too keen-witted to be baffled by the remark he gave no 
sign thereof. 

“T am so sorry,” he said penitently, but what he thought was :— 

“Touched again! A sea voyage is evidently a mine to be worked. The 
mere mention of it upsets the lady’s self-control.” 

Just then Mathilde saw her husband skating up to the bank to welcome 
a group of newcomers. 

There were one or two girls and men, and surely—surely, that fair-haired 
youth was a familiar figure! Yes, it was Charlie Hudson, her adorer of 
the St. Lawrence! Now were the skies about to fall, and her public dis- 
comfiture to be sealed! Swiftly the mad impulse crossed her brain to fling 
off her skates and rush away—anywhere out of the reach of the critical 
eyes which seemed to encircle her on every side. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE PASSING OF PEG-LEG. 


By Anpy ADAms. 


N the early part of September, ‘91, the eastern overland 
express on the Denver and Rio Grande was held up and 
robbed at Texas Creek. The place is little more than a 
watering station on that line, but it was an inviting place 
for hold-ups. 

Surrounded by the fastnesses of the front range of the 
Rockies, Peg-Leg Eldridge and his band selected this lonely station 
as best fitting for the transaction in hand. To the southwest lay the Sangre 
de Cristo range, in which the band had rendezvoused and planned this 
robbery. Farther to the southwest arose the snow-capped peaks of the 
Continental Divide, in whose silent solitude an army might have taken 
refuge and hidden. 

It was an inviting country to the robber. These mountains offered 
retreats that had never known the tread of human footsteps. Emboldened 
by the thought that pursuit would almost be a matter of impossibility, they 
laid their plans and executed them without a single hitch. 

About ten o'clock at- night, as the train slowed up as usual to take 
water, the engineer and fireman were covered by two of the robbers. The 
other two—there were only four—cut the express car from the train, and 
the engineer and fireman were ordered to decamp. The robbers ran the 
engine and express car out nearly two miles, where, by the aid of dyna- 
mite, they made short work of a through safe that the messenger could not 
open. The express company concealed the amount of money lost to the 
robbers, but smelters, who were aware of certain retorts in transit by this 
train, were not so silent. The value of these smelter products was in gold 
retorts of such a size that they could be made away with as easily as though 
they had reached the mint and been coined. 

There was scarcely any excitement among the passengers, so quickly 
was it over. While the robbery was in progress the wires from this station 
were flashing the news to headquarters. At a division of this railroad, one 
hundred and fifty-six miles distant from the scene of the robbery, lived a well- 
known United States Marshal, whose success in pursuing criminals was not 
bounded by the state in which he lived. His reputation was in a large 
measure due to the successful use of bloodhounds. Within a half hour 
from the report of the robbery to headquarters, and engine had been coupled 
to a caboose at this division where the Marshal lived. He was equally 
hasty. To gather his arms and get his dogs aboard the caboose required 
but a few moments time. Everything ready, they pulled out with a clear 
track to their destination. Heavy traffic in coal had almost ruined the 
road-bed, but engine and caboose flew over if regardless of condition. 
Half way on their destination the Marshal was joined by several officials, 
both railway and express. From there the train turned westward, up the 
valley of the Arkansas. Here was a track and an occasion that gave the 





most daring engineer license to throw the throttle wide open. 
The climax of this night’s run was through the Grand Cajfion of the 
Into this gash in the earth’s surface plunged the engineer, 


Arkansas. 
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as though it were an easy stretch of down-grade prairie. As the engine 
rounded turns, the headlight threw its rays upon serried columns of granite 
half a mile high,—columns that rear their heights in grotesque form and 
Gothic arch, polished by the waters of the ages. 

As the officials agreed, after a full discussion with the Marshal of every 
phase and possibility for capture, the hope of this night’s work and the 
punishment of this outrage, rested almost entirely on three dogs lying on th« 


floor, and as the rocking of the car disturbed them, growling in their dreams. 


> 


In their helplessness to cope with 
this outrage, they turned to these 
dumb animals as a welcome ally 
Under the guidance of their master 
| they were an aid whose value he well 
understood. Their sense of 
smell was more reliable than 
the sense of seeing in man. 
You can believe the dog 
when you doubt your own 
eyes. His opinion is un- 
questionably correct. 

As the train left this cafion 
it was but a short run to 
the scene of the depreda- 
tion. During the night 
the few people who re- 
sided at this station were 
kept busy getting together 
saddle-horses for the Mar- 
shal’s posse. This was not 
easily done, as there were few 
horses at the station, while 
the horses of the near-by 
ranches were turned 
loose in the open range 
for the night. How- 
ever, upon the arrivab 
of the train, the Marshal and the 
express people found mounts 
awaiting them to carry them to the 
place of the holdup. 

After the robbers had finished 
their work during the fore part of 
the night, the train crew went out 
and brought back to the station the 
engine and express car. The en- 
gine was unhurt, except its ex- 
hausted condition; but the express 
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mite that were used, forcing the safe to yield up her treasure. The local 
safe was unharmed, the messenger having opened it in order to save it 
from the fate of its larger and stronger brother. The train proceeded on 
its way, with the loss of a few hours time and the treasure of its express. 

Day was breaking in the east as the posse reached the scene. The 
Marshal lost no time circling about until their trail leaving was taken up. 
Even the temporary camp of the robbers was found in close proximity 
to the chosen spot. The experienced eye of the Marshal soon discovered the 
number of men, though they led several horses. It was a cool, daring act 
of Peg-Leg and three men. 

Peg-Leg Eldridge was a product of that unfortunate era succeeding the 
Civil War. During that strife the great herds of the southwest were neg- 
lected to such an extent that thousands of cattle grew to maturity without 
ear-mark or brand to identify their owner. A good mount of horses, a 
rope and a running iron in the hands of a capable man, were better than 
capital. The good old days when an active young man could brand fifteen 
calves annually—all better than yearlings—to every cow he owned are 
looked back to to this day, from cattle king to the humblest of the craft, 
in pleasant reminiscence, though they will come no more. Eldridge was of 
that time, and when conditions changed, he failed to change with them. 
This was the reason that, under the changed condition of affairs, he fre- 
quently got his brand on some other man’s calf. This resulted in his 
losing a leg from a gun shot at the hands of a man he had thus outraged. 
Worse, it branded him for all time as a cattle thief, with every man’s hand 
against him. Thus the steps that led up to this September night were 
easy, natural and gradual. 

The robbers’ trail was followed but a few miles when their course was 
well established. They were heading into the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. Several hours were lost here by the pursuing party, as they were 
compelled to await the arrival of several pack horses, so when the trail 
was taken up in earnest they were at least twelve hours behind the 
robbers. 

In the ascent of the foot-hills the dogs led the posse, six in number, a 
merry chase. As they gradually rose to higher altitudes the trail of the 
robbers was more compact and easy to follow, except for the roughness 
of the mountain slope. Frequently the trail was but a single narrow path, 
and was so distinct that the dogs were an unnecessary adjunct to the pur- 
suing party. These dogs, one of which was a veteran in the service, while 
the other two, being younger and without the practice that perfects, showed 
an exuberance of energy and ambition in following the trail. The ancestry 
of these dogs was Russian. This breed of dogs never gives mouth, thus 
warning the hunted of their approach. Man hunting is exciting sport. The 
possibility, though the trail may look hours old, that the slightest turn of 
the trail may disclose their camp, keeps at the highest tension every nerve 
of the pursuer. 

All day long the Marshal and posse climbed higher and higher on this 
rugged mountain side. Night came on as they reached the narrow plateau 
that formed the crest of the mountain, and on which they found several 
small parks. Here they made the first halt since the start in the morning. 
The necessary resting of their saddle stock was very apparent to the Mar- 
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shal, though he would gladly have pushed.on. The only halt he could 
expect of the robbers was to save their own horses, and he must do. the 
same. Forcing a tired horse an extra hour has left many an amateur rider 
afoot. They were possibly better mounted than he was. He realized this. 
Knowing the necessity of being well mounted, the robbers had no doubt 
splendid mounts. This was a reasonable supposition. 

Near midnight the Marshal and posse set out once more on the trail. 
He was compelled to take it afoot now, depending on his favorite dog, 
which was under leash, the posse following with the horses. The dogs 
led them several miles southward on this mountain crest. Here was 
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where the dogs were valuable. The robbers had traveled in some places 
an entire mile over lava beds, not leaving as much as a trace which the eye 
could detect. Having the advantage of daylight, the robbers selected a 
rocky cliff, over which they began the descent of the western slope of this 
range. The ingenuity they displayed to throw pursuit from their 
trail marked them as artists in their calling. With the aid of dogs and the 
dampness of night, their trail was easily followed as though it were made 
in snow. 
This declivity was rough, and in places every one was compelled to dis- 
mount. Progress was extremely 
slow, and when the rising sun 
tipped the peaks of the Con- 
tinental range, before them 
lay the beautiful landscape 
where the Rio Grande in a 
hundred mountain streams 
has her fountain 
head. With only a 
few hours rest for 
men and animals dur- 
ing the day, night 
fell upon them be- 
fore they had reached 
the mesa at the foot- 
hills on the western 
slope. An hour before 
nightfall they had come 
upon the first camp or halt 
of the robbers. They had 
evidently spent but a short 
time here, there being no indi- 
cation that they had slept. 
The Marshal and party 
pushed forward during the night, 
the country being more favorable. 
When morning came they had covered 
many a mile, and it was believed they had — 
made time, as the trail seemed fresher. 
There were several ranches along the main 
stream in the valley, which the robbers had 
avoided with well-studied secrecy, showing they 
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points between stations, where observation 
would be almost impossible either by day or night. Inquiries at 
ranches failed on account of the lack of all accurate means of description. 
The posse was maintaining a due southwest course that was carrying 
them into the fastnesses of the main range of the western continent. 
Another full day of almost constant advance and the trail had entered 
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the undulating hills forming the approach of this second range of moun- 
tains. Physicai exertion was beginning to tell on the animals, and they 
were compelled to make frequent halts in the ascent of this range. 

The tire was showing in the two younger dogs. Their feet had been cut 
in several places in crossing the first range of mountains. During the 
past nights in the valley, though their master was keeping a sharp lookout, 
they encountered several places where sand-burrs were plentiful. These 
burrs in the tender inner part of a dog’s foot if not removed at once, soon 
lame it. Numerous times had the poor creatures laid down licking their paws 
in anguish. On examination the previous night, their feet were found to be 
webbed with the burr. Now, on climbing this second mountain, they 
began to show the lameness which their master so much feared, until it 
was almost impossible to make them take interest in the trail. The old 
dog, however, showed nothing the worse for his work. 

On reaching the first small park near the summit of this range the pur- 
suers were so exhausted that they lay down and took their first sleep, hav- 
ing been over three days and a half on the trail. The Marshal himself 
slept several hours, but he was the last to go to sleep and the first to awake. 
Before going to sleep, and on arising, he was particular to bathe the dogs’ 


feet. The nearest approach to a liniment that he possessed was a lubri- 
cating tube for guns, which he fortunately had with him. This afforded 
relief. 


It was daybreak when the pursuers took up the trail. The plateau on 
the crest of this range was in places several miles wide, having a luxuriant 
growth of grass upon it. The course of the robbers continued to the south- 
west. They kept this plateau for several miles, and before descending the 
western slope of this range an abandoned camp was found, where they 
had evidently made their first camp of any rest. Evidences of where the 
horses had been picketed for hours and where both men and horses had 
slept were evident. The trail where it left this deserted camp was in no 
wise encouraging to the Marshal, as it looked at least thirty-six hours old. 
As the pursuers began the descent they could see the outline of the San 
Juan to the west. It was a trial of incessant toil down the mountain slope, 
wearisome alike to man and beast. Near the foot-hill of this mountain 
they were rewarded by finding a horse which the robbers had abandoned 


on account of an accident. He was an extremely fine horse, but so lame 
in the shoulders, apparently owing to a fall, that it was impossible to 
move him. The trail of these robbers kept in the foot-hills, finally doub- 


ling back an almost due east course. Now and then ranches were visi- 
ble out of the mesa, but in all instances were carefully avoided by the 
pursued. 

Spending a night in these hills, the posse prepared to make an early start. 
Here, however, they met their first serious trouble. Both of the younger 
dogs had feet so badly swollen that it was impossible to make them take 
any interest in the trail. After doing everything possible for them, their 
owner sent them to a ranch which was in sight several miles below in the 
valley. Several hours were lost to the party by this incident, though they 
were in no wise deterred in following the trail, still having the veteran 
dog. Late that afternoon they met a pastore, who gave them a descrip- 
tion of the robbers. 
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“Yesterday morning,” said the shepherd, “shortly after daybreak, four 
men rode into my camp and asked for breakfast. I gave them coffee, 
but having no meat in my camp, they tried to buy a lamb, which I have no 
right to sell. After drinking the coffee they tendered me money, which I 
refused. On leaving, one of their number rode into my flock and killed a 
kid. Taking it with him, he rode away with the others.” 

A good description of the robbers was secured from this simple shep- 
herd. A full description of men, horses, colors, condition of pack stock 
was secured. The next day nothing of importance developed, and the 
posse hugged the shelter of the hills skirting the mountain range, crossing 
into New Mexico. It was late that night when they went into camp on 
the trail. They had pushed forward with all energy, hoping to lessen the 
intervening distance between them. The following morning on awaken- 
ing, to the surprise and mortification of everybody, the old dog was unable 
to stand on his feet. While this was felt to be a serious drawback, it did not 
necessarily check the chase. 

In bringing to bay over thirty criminals, one of whom paid the penalty 
of his crime on the gallows, master and dog had heretofore been an invinci- 
ble team. Tenderly as a mother would lift a sick child, the Marshal 
gathered him in his arms and lifted him to one of the posse on his horse. 
To the members of the party it was a touching scene. When they remem- 
bered him but a few months before pursuing a criminal on horseback with 
drawn knife and pressing him so fiercely that the fellow threw down his own 
weapon and pleaded for his life, it seemed strange to see tears in his eyes 
as he lifted this dumb comrade of other victories to a horse. With an 
earnest oath he brushed this incident away by assuring his posse that unless 
the earth opened and swallowed up the robbers they could not escape. 

A few hours after taking up the trail a ranch was sighted and the dog 
was left, the instructions of the Good Samaritan being repeated. At this 
same ranch they succeeded in buying two fresh horses, which proved a 
valuable addition to their mounts. 

Now it became a hunt of man by man. To an experienced trailer like 
the Marshal there was little difficulty in keeping the trail. That the robbers 
kept to the outlying country was an advantage. Yet the former traveled 
both night and day, while pursuit must of necessity be by day only. 
With the fresh horses secured, they covered a stretch of country hardly 
credible. / 

During the day they found a place where the robbers had camped for at 
least a full day. A trail, made by two horses, had left this camp, and re- 
turned. The Marshal followed it to rather a pretentious Mexican rancho, 
where there was a small store kept. Here a second description of the two 


men was secured, though neither one was Peg-Leg. He was so indelibly - 


marked that he was crafty enough to keep out of sight of so public place 
as a store. These two had tried, unsuccessfully, to buy horses at this 
rancho. 

The next morning the representative of the express company left the 
posse to report progress. He was enabled to give such an exact descrip- 
tion of the robbers that the company, through their detective system, were 
not long in locating the leader. The Marshal and posse pushed on with 
the same unremitting energy. The trail was now almost due east. The 
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population of the country was principally 
Mexican, and even Mexicans the robbers Lm 
avoided as much as possible. They had, i 
however, bought horses at _ several 
ranches, and were always liberal with 
money, but very exacting in regard to the 
quality of horseflesh they purchased ; the 
best was none too good for them. They 
passed north of old Santa 
Fé town, and at a station 
on this same line of rail- 
way, they entered it late 
at night, and were liberal 
patrons of the gaming 
tables that the town tole- 
rated. The next morn- 
ing they had disappeared. 
At no time did the pur- 
suers come within two 
days of them. This was 
owing to the fact that 
they traveled by night as 
well as day. At this lat- 
ter point messages were 
exchanged with the ex- 
press company with very 
little loss of time. The 
Marshal had asked that 
certain points on the railway 
be watched in the hope of 
capture while crossing the 
country, but the effort was 
barren of results. In following 
the trail they had recrossed the 
continuance of the first range of 
mountains which they had crossed 
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morning after the robbery, three NN = 

hundred miles southward. There 

was nothing difficult in the passing Of «4 opRanGER PUT A SIX-SHOOTER TO A VERY 
this range of mountains, and now be- INTERESTED SPECTATOR’S EAR.” 
fore them stretched the almost endless Draven by H. C. Ed 

prarie to the eastward. Here the Marshal seriously felt the loss of 
his dogs. This was a country that they could be used in to good 
advantage. It would then be a question of endurance of men and 
horses. As it was, he could only work by day. Two lines of railway were 
yet to be crossed, if the band held its course. The same tactics were re- 


sorted to as formerly, yet this vigilance and precaution availed nothing, as 
Peg-Leg crossed it carefully between two of the watched places. Owing to 
his occupation, he knew the country better by night than day. 
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The Marshal was met by the officials of the express company on one of 
these lines of railroad. The exhaustive amount of information that they 
had been able to collect regarding this interesting man with the wooden 
leg was astonishing. From out of the abundance of data there were a few 
items that were of interest to this officer. Several of Eldridge’s haunts when 
not actively engaged in his profession were located. In one of these haunts 
was a woman, and toward this one he was heading, though it was many 
a weary mile distant. 

At the Marshal’s request the express people had brought bloodhounds 
with them. The dogs proved worthless, and the second day were aban- 
doned. When the trail crossed the Gulf Railway the robbers were three 
days ahead. The posse had now been fourteen days on the trail. The 
Marshal followed them one day farther, himself alone, leaving his tired 
companions at a station near the line of the Pan-Handle of Texas. This 
extra day’s ride was to satisfy himself that the robbers were making for 
one of their haunts. They kept, as he expected, down between the two 
Canadians. 

After following the trail until he was thoroughly satisfied of their desti- 
nation, the Marshal retraced his steps and rejoined his posse. The first train 
carried him and the posse back to the headquarters of the express company. 

Two weeks later, at a country store in the Chickesaw Nation, there was 
a horse race of considerable importance. The country side were gathered 
to witness it. The owners of the horses had made large wagers on the 
race. Outsiders wagered money and live stock to a large amount. There 
were a number of strangers present, which was nothing unusual. As the 
race was being run and every eye was centered on the outcome, a stranger 
present put a six-shooter to a very interested spectator’s ear, and informed 
him that he was a prisoner. Another stranger did the same thing to 
another spectator. They also snapped handcuffs on both of them. One 
of these spectators had a peg-leg. They were escorted to a waiting rig, 
and before they alighted from it were on the railroad forty miles distant. 
One of these strangers was a United States Marshal, who for the past month 
had been very anxious to meet these same gentlemen. 

Once safe from rescue of friends of these robbers, the Marshal regaled 
his guests with the story of the chase, which had now terminated. He was 
even able to give Eldridge a good part of his past history. But when he 
attempted to draw him out as to the whereabouts of the other two, Peg 
was very innocent of anything. They were never captured, having sepa- 
rated before reaching this haunt of Mr. Eldridge. 

Eldridge was tried and convicted of train robbery in a Federal Court 
in Colorado. He went over the road for a term of years, far beyond the 
lease of his natural life. He, with the companion captured at the same time, 
was taken by an officer of this court to Detroit for confinement. When 
within an hour’s ride of the prison—his living grave—he raised his ironed 
hands, and twisting from a blue flannel shirt which he wore, a large pearl 
button, said to the officer in charge :-— 

“Will you please take this button back and give it, with my compliments, 
to that human bloodhound, and say to him that I’m sorry that I didn’t 
anticipate meeting him. If I had, it would have saved you this trip with 
me. He might have got me, but I wouldn’t have needed a trial when he did.” 
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JrEBRUAR Y—bush, the violets, 
Stirring in their dreams! 
And a something like to heart-beats 


In the death-white streams! 


Fleecy clouds in nearest heaven 
Secrets in the air, 

Whispers in the sunny tree-tops, 
Prophecy or prayer. 


Something waking in the buman 
Seemeth part of this ; 
Like the sudden thrill in answer 


To a lover’s hiss. 


Uninterpreted, the kinship 
'Twixt the quickening clod 

And the dust that shrines the spirit 
Stamped with seal of God! 


Cc. Tompkins. 
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